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QUITE ALONE. 


Book THE First: CHILpHooD. 
CHAPTER XXXI. PEACE. 

Lity’s life in the Marais was, for six months, 
peaceable, and uneventful, and happy. One day 
was like another, but all the days were quiet and 
cheerful, and they passed swiftly by. Lily rose 
at eight, and took Madame de Kergolay her 
coffee and milk in her bed-chamber. Lily read to 
her, over her own breakfast, the news from the 
only journal which was permitted to penetrate 
into the establishment : the Legitimist Gazette de 
France. Madame de Kergolay was no very 
violent politician, but ler convictions were firm. 
The iron had long since been forged into steel. 
She spoke of Napoleon as “the too celebrated 
M. de Bonaparte.” Whenever she alluded to 
Robespien : it was with a shudder, but without 
invective. She called him “that miserable 
man.” Louis the Sixteenth was, to her, always 
“the martyr king.” Marie Antoinette, Madame 
was not very enthusiastic about — her career, 
she observed, was “ equivocally tenebrous ;” 
but she regarded the Duc de Berri as the 
victim of perfidy, and the Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme as a saint. The house of Orleans, then 
regnant in France, she named with sorrow, but 
without asperity, as “the ingrates of the cadet 
branch.” She seemed (with one exception) to 
bear no malice towards any of the deplorably 
famous characters of the revolutionary epoch. 
As Talleyrand did, she always spoke of the philo- 
sopher of Ferney as “Monsieur de Voltaire.” 
She gave Mirabeau his title of count, and ad- 
mitted the eloquence of Camille Desmoulins and 
the patriotism of Madame Roland. But if ever 
the name of Jean Jacques Rousseau were men- 
tioned in her presence, her cheek flushed, and her 
voice trembled with indignation. “The vulture 
in dove’s feathers!” she was wont tocry. “The 
sentimentalist who wreathed his murderous 
poniard in fine phrases. The philanthropist 
who would not have children whipped, and yet 
sent his helpless babes to the Foundling Hos- 
pital!” And for poor crazy Jean Jacques there 
was no charity to. be expected from the Baronne 
de Kergolay. 

About ten o’clock the lecture of the Gazette 
de France was concluded, and Lily was allowed 


to enjoy what was to her a most delightful privi- 
lege. She went out to market with Babette, the 
homely femme de charge. At first her relations 
with this woman were of a slightly embarrassing 
nature. Babette seemed to be under a continual 
nervous apprehension lest Lily should think that 
she was jealous of her, but the girl’s gentle and 
unassuming nature gradually gained confidence 
in the housekeeper’s mind, and before a fortnight 
was over she told Lily that she loved her next 
to Madame de Kergolay. The convict’s wife 
was zealously but unaffectedly pious; and she 
never went to market without going to church 
for a few minutes. 

When Lily returned from market it was nearly 
noon, and the déjeiiner a la fourchetie, or mid- 
day breakfast, was served. Until two or three in 
the afternoon she worked at some of the marvel- 
lous tasks of embroidery which were always in 
hand, or else she read to Madame de Kergolay. 
Novels were not entirely banished from the good 
dame’s intellectual course. The feuilleton novel 
was, it need not be said, proscribed; the wild 
productions of the romantic school were likewise 
inadmissible ; and the baronne had probably never 
heard of George Sand or of Paul de Kock. But 
the genteel fictions of M. le Vicomte d’Arlin- 
court, and the decorous numbers of M. le 
Vicomte de Chateaubriand, in French, with 
Walter Scott and Miss Porter in English, were 
considered worthy of entry, and were listened to 
with complacency by Madame, and absolutely 
devoured by Lily. 

After this, if the day were fine, came a walk. 
In her youth, perhaps, Madame had heard of the 
unholy kidnapping expeditions in the streets of 
Paris, by means of which, during the reign of 
the “well-beloved” and peculiarly abominable 
Louis the Fifteenth, the flesh and blood pre- 
serves of the Pare aux Cerfs were recruited. At 
anyrate, Madame would never permit her protégée 
to go out alone. For seven years, confined by a 
painful and hopeless malady to her bed and her 
invalid chair, she had never left her third floor 
in the Marais ; but she recognised the necessity 
for regular exercise in Lily’s case. Sometimes 
Babette was deputed to accompany her in atwo- 
hours’ walk on the quays or in the Champs 
Elysées. Sometimes Vieux Sablons was com- 
manded to escort her; but there were draw- 





backs to the advantages accruing from the pro- 
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tection of this faithful domestic. Vieux Sablons 
was a slave to the exigencies of style. Although 
with great difficulty he had been dissuaded from 
wearing, whenever he took his walks abroad, 
the silver-fringed cocked-hat which had been 
specially made for him when the emigrants 
returned in triumph with the allied troops 
in 1814, he insisted on earrying a portentous 
cane, with a gilt copper knob and two pendent 
acorns, and in tapping this staff on the ground 
from time to time as he walked, somewhat after 
the manner of the beadle at St. Germain des 
Prés during an ecclesiastical procession. The 
consequence was, that the gamins, or little black- 
guard boys of Paris, who are assuredly not to be 
beaten for impudence and cruel acumen by the 
youths of any other capital in Europe, were ac- 
customed to laugh at Vieux Sablons, to call him 
** Marquis de Carabas,” “‘ Micromegas,” “ Volti- 
geur de Louis Quatorze,” and the like, and to 
follow him, hooting and jeering, and occasionally 
casting mud and stones at him after the unhappily 
too frequent fashion of democratic and ill-trained 
juvenility. And these proceedings, naturally 
leading to “ explications” between Vieux Sablons 
and the blackguard boys, in which the bamboo 
stick took somewhat too vivacious a part, a 
tumult was more than once the result, when 
Vieux Sablons had unpleasant altercations with 
the sergents de ville, not devoid of reference 
to a visit to the nearest post or guard house. 
Vieux Sablons experienced infinite pride and 
pleasure in escorting the “little m’amselle” as 
he called Lily—she was always to be little— 
but his style stood in his way, and the baroness 
would rarely suffer him to confront the perils of 
the little blackguards’ satire. 

At all events, Lily contrived to get a good 
bracing walk almost every fine day. At least 
twice a week Madame Prudence would look in 
to pay her respects to the baroness, and then it 
was she who would officiate as Lily’s chaperone. 
Often, too, the Abbé Chatain would come, but 
ecclesiastical etiquetté forbade that worthy man 
to be seen in the street with a young lady. Once, 
when Babette and Lily were walking in the gar- 
den of the Luxembourg, they came upon the 
abbé, who was sitting on a bench reading his 
breviary. He rose in haste as they approached, 
and, blushing scarlet, walked away. He pet- 
tishly warned Babette, the next time he came 
to the Marais, against “compromising” him. 
Poor Abbé Chatain! He, too, was a slave to 
style. 

Once, also, when Lily and Madame Prudence 
had ventured beyond the Triumphal Arch at the 
top of the Champs Elysées, and were wandering 
though the then ill-tended thickets of the Bois 
de Boulogne, they came upon the entire Pension 
Marcassin undergoing the dolorous relaxation of 
the “promenade.” The girls were all rigidly 
watched by governesses and sub-governesses, 
and bad marks were plenteously distributed for 
such offences as not keeping step, or turning the 
head over the shoulder to gaze at a quack’s plat- 





form, or a Punch’s show; while, for a wonder, at 
the head of the procession marched the terrible 
Mademoiselle—the Marcassin herself. 

She eyed her former pupil and victim narrowly, 
and with an evil countenance, as, trembling 
in every limb, and feeling herself turn white and 
red by turns, Lily passed. The Marcassin had 
got well rid of the unprofitable scholar; she 
had a hold upon her, in case her friends should 
ever come forward; and yet she experienced a 
kind of cold rage at the thought that the girl had 
slipped through her fingers. It was so easy to 
punish the pupil who had no friends. It was so 
facile to torment the child who dared not com- 
plain. The Marcassin was vexed that, in a mo- 
ment of weakness, she had permitted the abbé 
to take away the little English girl. Indeed, she 
was angry with the abbé altogether. He did not 
come so frequently as he usedtocome. He spent 
most of his leisure time in the Marais. He cared no 
more for tric-trac. He sounded the praises of the 
Baronne de Kergolay too often, and too warmly. 
As for Lily, he spoke of her goodness, her meek- 
ness, her docility, in a manner which, according 
to Mademoiselle Marcassin, was perfectly sicken- 
ing. “Ce bonhomme d’abbé radote—he maun- 
ders,” quoth the strong-minded schoolmistress. 
“T must seek out another director for the Pen- 
sion Mareassin.” 

However, she knew that she had lost her 
prey, and was content to glower at the girl as 
she saw her, happy and prosperous, and with the 
glow of health upon her cheek. The governesses, 
taking the cue from.the Marcassin, surveyed Lily 
and her companion with supercilious sneers, but 
their private comments failed to harmonise with 
the public recognition they had bestowed on the 
ex-pupil. 

“She has been adopted by a duchess,” one 
whispered. 

* A duchess; bah! by a poverty-stricken old 
emigrant baroness out of the Vendée, rather. 
A pensioner on the ancient civil list, probably. 
My father was out in the Bocage. He was a 
Bleu. He knew all ces gens-la, and had four 
Kergolays shot in one day.” 

“Tt is no matter, La petite looks very well. 
She is not amiss, la petite.” 

‘She was always an affectionate and obedient 
little thing, and it went to one’s heart to have to 
punish her when she had committed no misdeeds, 
merely because such were the orders of superior 
authority.” 

“Well, she is out of the lion’s den. — Vill you 
walk straight, Tavernier l’Ainée, and refrain 
from using your fingers as castanets, or shall I 
report you, for the fifth time during the existing 
promenade, to Mademoiselle Espréménil, for ulti- 
mate reprimand and correction by Madame ?” 

The misdeeds of Mademoiselle Tavernier the 
elder, who was a very muscular young Christian 
indeed, and always scandalising the proprietors 
of the pensionnat by ill-repressed acrobatic feats, 
drove Lily out of the minds of the governesses, 
and half a minute after the scholastic cortége had 
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passed by, she was forgotten by all save the Mar- 
— But the Marcassin remembered her very 
well, 

Madame Prudence had not beheld this little 
scene unmoved. She had, it will be remembered, 
an old feud with the schoolmistress; and, delibe- 
rately spitting on the ground, with certain 
solemn expressions of disparagement and de- 
fiance, she drew Lily’s arm under hers, and 
walked on at a quick pace. 

Lily did not fail to tell Madame de Kergolay, 
when they reached home, of her little adventure. 
The baroness deemed it her duty gently to chide 
the priest’s housekeeper for her intemperance of 
language towards Mademoiselle Marcassin, but 
added the expression of a hope that she had not 
heard it. 

“With a thousand reverences towards your- 
self, Madame la Baronne, and begging pardon 
for having spoken in the language of the people 
to which I belong, and against the canons of 
Christian charity which have been taught me by 
M. Abbé Chatain, I most sincerely wish that 
Mademoiselle Marcassin did hear what I said. 
Too long she tormented at her ease this dear 
innocent child; and the stories which the abbé 
has told me of her cruelty and tyranny have 
made me, time after time, burn over with the 
desire of tearing her wicked old eyes out.” 

“That would be very wrong indeed, Madame 
Prudence”—it was the baroness who spoke. 
“We should forgive all our enemies, even as we 
hope to be forgiven.” 

“IT humbly ask pardon,” replied Madame 
Prudence, with a low curtsey; “and I will pray 
for Mademoiselle Bluebeards this very night ; 
but I should like to pass a little quarter of an 
hour with her, nevertheless.” 

“And, I am sure,” interposed Lily, “ that I 
forgive her. It was nothing, perhaps, but 
temper.” 

“Tt was nothing, perhaps, but choux-fleurs 4 
la sauce,” Madame Prudence said afterwards, 
in good-humoured banter (but not in the ba- 
roness’s presence), to Lily. “My poor little 
angel heart, I tell you that woman was made of 
marble. Marble! Lava of a volcano, rather. 
Some years ago it may have been boiling and 
red-hot, and now it is turned into stone.” 

The dinner-hour on the third floor in the 
Marais was invariably six o’clock. The bill of 
fare was always simple; but the style, on which 
Vieux Sablons so prided himself, was never lack- 
ing. Twice a week the baroness fasted. She 
did not expect Lily to do the same, and even 
endeavoured to dissuade her from following her 
example ; but the girl thought, in her simple 
heart, that it would be selfish not to abstain from 
meat, as her friends did upon meagre days ; and 
besides she thought the sorrel soup, the fish, the 
vegetables, and omelettes which Babette served 
up on non-flesh days, very nice and succulent. 
On Sundays and feasts, they had generally some 
little extra delicacy—a charlotte aux pommes, or 
a turkev stuffed with chesnuts. 





After dinner came, on visiting evenings—that 
is to say, when Madame “received” on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays—a few very old gentlemen and a 
few very old ladies. They all seemed to have 
been shipwrecked, to have been knocked to 
pieces like the porcelain dessert services, and 
put together again. The Vidame de Barsae 
was seventy. He earned his living now as 
a teacher of English, a language he had ac- 
quired during the emigration. The Count de 
Panarion had been a mousquetaire gris. He 
was glad enough now, to do hack-work for a 
bookseller in the Rue St. Jacques. Monsieur 
de Fontanges had been a Knight of Malta. How 
he managed to earn a crust of bread now, was 
not precisely known. It was a delicate subject, 
and not much talked about. Madame Prudence, 
indeed, once hinted to Lily that the “ poor dear 
man,” as she called him, had been compelled to 
accept a post in the orchestra of a theatre, and 
played second fiddle at the Odéon for a hundred 
francs a month. 

The ladies were as antique and as dilapidated 
as the gentlemen. They were marchionesses, 
countesses, or plain mesdames, but all of noble 
birth ; one, Mademoiselle de Casteaunac, was a 


They were all miserably poor, hiding their heads 
in cheap boarding-houses, or cheaper garrets, 
or pining on the miserable pensions on the 
civil list, allocated by the government for 
the support of the decayed Bourbon aristocracy, 
and the sparse funds of which were supplemented 
every year by a grand ball at the Hotel de Ville. 
The sentimental old maid had but one aspiration. 
She had an income amounting to the magnificent 
sum of twenty-five pounds a year. If she could 
only manage to raise it to forty (a thousand 
francs), they would receive her as a nun in one 
of the gloomiest and rigidest convents of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. It was not a bright 


fully from the tower of her spinsterhood. To be 
allowed to have your hair cut off, and to wear 
black serge and a veil; to be permitted to sleep 
on the boards, and scarify yourself with a horse- 
hair vest, get up in the middle of the night to 
repeat the lamentations of Jeremiah, and subsist 
chiefly on stale bread and black radishes, and 
scourge yourself twice a week! Well, there are 
ambitions of various kinds, and Mademoiselle de 
Casteaunac’s ambition extended no further than 
this. But she was deficient in her budget just 
fifteen pounds per annum, and her long-coveted 
bliss was unattainable. It is a practical age, 
indeed, when maceration costs money, and the 
treasurer of the vestal virgins expects a novice 
to come prepared with a compact sum in the 
Three per Cents. 

These poor old people came and paid a feeble, 
fluttering court to Madame de Kergolay. She 
had lent—that is to say given—most of them 
money; the name she bore was honoured and 
famous, and they accorded her a sincere and 





awful homage. Of all the victims of the dreadful 


sentimental old maid, who had been a beauty. | 








prospect, but poor Sister Anne gazed at it wist- | 
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revolution, none had suffered more deeply than 
the Baronne de Kergolay. She was almost a 
martyr. She had sat upon the steps of the 
scaffold. She had been in the tumbril. Her 
hair had fallen beneath Sanson’s shears. Her 
husband, her father, her dearest friends and 
kinsmen, had been drowned in Robespierre’s red 
sea. She said once, in sad playfulness, that she 
felt almost as though she had been decapitated, 
and her head had been sewn on again. 

The entertainments in the Marais were not 
costly. Vieux Sablons, in connexion with the 
yellow wax candles in the silver sconces, pro- 
vided all that was requisite in the way of style. 
For the rest, there was a little weak tea. The 
guests brought their own snuff, and what more 
could they want? They paid their little compli- 
ments, vented their meek complaints against the 
ungrateful government of the cadet branch, 
buzzed about their small scandals, and sometimes 
indulged in raillery, or drifted into dispute. Now 
and then a game at tric-trac or Boston was made 
up; and at ten o’clock all took their leave, and 
ee establishment on the third floor went to 

ed, 


CHAPTER XXXII. A SCAPEGRACE. 


Sar Vieux Sablons to Lily Floris, one morn- 
ing—it was in the sixth month of her residence 
in the Marais: 

“Little m/’amselle, to-day there is ‘bom- 
bance.’ ” 

*T don’t quite understand you, Vieux Sablons. 
Bombance! What is that?” 

“True, [am an animal. Madame would pull 
my ears for talking to you in so rude a manner. 
Madame always speaks classically, and expects 
her domestics to observe good style in their 
language. I mean, that to-day there is a festival, 
a holiday, a gala.” 

“ And why, Vieux Sablons? It is not a féte- 
day of your Church.” 

“Little puritan m’amselle! What do you 
know about our feasts or our fasts either ? 
Though, for the matter of that, you insist upon 
making meagre whenever Madame does. But 
to-day is a secular holiday. The Scapegrace is 
coming.” 

“The Scapegrace! Who may he be?” 

Ah! you will find out soon enough. The 
scamp—the brigand—the ne’er-do-well—the 
good-for-nothing.” 

Lily turned hot and faint. Who was coming? 
She recalled the horrible story of Babette’s hus- 
band. Was the convict expected ? 

“There!” exclaimed Vieux Sablons, good 
humouredly, as he observed the girl’s agitation ; 
“T am a brute, a buffalo, a rhinoceros, to terrify 
you so, little m’amselle. One would think I 
was announcing the advent of Le petit homme 
Rouge—the little Red Man who was wont to 
appear to Bonaparte. It is only M. Edgar 
Greyfaunt, Madame’s graceless grand-nephew, 
who is coming.” 


“ A-a-h!” murmured Lily ; and it was a long- 
drawn “a-a-h.” 

“Don’t be frightened. He will treat you as 
achild. Monsieur can only spare time for the 
grand dames of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Monsieur even disdains to break the hearts of 
the grisettes in the Latin Quarter. Oh, Mon- 
sieur is very tenacious of his nobility.” 

“ He is noble, then ?” 

“Ts he not Madame’s grand-nephew? Does 
she not come of an ancient and illustrious stock ? 
But he has none of the Kergolay blood in him. 
He has nothing to do with the old manor of 
Vieux Sablons; and, between you and me, little 
m’amselle, I don’t think much of his nobility, 
for “ 

“What, Vieux Sablons ?” 

The old man had come, suddenly, to a stop. 
He resumed, now, in some confusion: “ What 
an imbecile lam! My tongue is always running 
away with me. I was going to say that I mis- 
trusted his nobility because he is an Englishman. 
I cannot endure them, those sons of Albion. 
Why has he not a ‘De’ before his name? Mon- 
sieur Edgar Greyfaunt! That sounds neither 
more nor less than the name of a bourgeois. 
But I forgot, beast that I am, that Madame her- 
self was of Britannic origin, and that everything 
belonging to her, even in the remotest degree, 
must be noble.” 

“And I, too, am English, Vieux Sablons,” 
remarked Lily, sadly. 

“But you are not noble,” returned the old 
man, simply. 

“T don’t know. I am Quite Alone.” 

“Tt is not your fault, little m’amselle. An 
enfant trouvé may be the descendant of Henri 
Quatre. But we were speaking of M. Edgar. 
The prodigal grand-nephew has condescended 
to announce his intention of paying us a visit. 
It is six months since Monsieur deigned to set 
his foot beneath our humble roof.” 

“Why does he stay away so long ?” 

“Why indeed. He professes to be very fond 
of his aunt. He can come often enough when 
he wants a billet of five hundred francs. But 
Monsieur has been away sketching, forsooth, 
and visiting the grand seigneurs and the grand 
dames at theit chateaux. He despises the poor 
broken-down aristocracy of the Restoration. 
Nothing will suit him but the mushroom barons 
of Philippe, the newly-fledged peers of France, 
the marshals who, the day before yesterday, were 
drummer-boys. He visits the corps diplomatique. 
He is hand-in-glove with the Bourse. He isa 
favourite with bankers’ wives. Oh, Monsieur is a 
man of fashion, the pet of Frascati’s and the Café 
Anglais. Et tout ca n’est qu’un peintre. He 
is only a painter with a half-furnished atelier in 
the Rue Neuve des Augustins, and if it were not 
for the goodness of Madame, his grand-aunt, he 
would starve.” 

“Vieux Sablons,” interposed Lily, gravely, 
“vou are talking scandal. If Madame heard 








you, she would be very angry.” 
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“Well, you are right, little m’amselle. I 
have no right to make observations; I, who am 
merely a poor valet de pied promoted to the 
chamber since our establishment has been re- 
duced. Old Rococo, Monsieur the prodigal 
calls me. Yes, I am old, and broken, and rococo. 
I know nothing, save to preserve the traditions of 
the grand style we used to keep at Vieux Sablons, 
and to love, and serve Madame; and, if I survive 
her, my only wish is to be buried in the same 
cemetery, and the same grave, at right angles, at 
her feet. The old nobility used to grant such 
privileges to their faithful servitors.” 

Lily was very sorry to see the old man moved: 
for two big tears were coursing down his parch- 
ment cheek. M. Edgar Greyfaunt was, evidently, 
no favourite of his. But his devotion to the 
lightest behests of his mistress got the better of 
his own personal feelings, and he resigned him- 
self to the task of killing the fatted calf in 
anticipation of the arrival of the prodigal grand- 
nephew. 

It was a very busy day. The invalid was 
agitated, as she always was when Edgar was 
expected. She was tetchy, almost cross, and 
Lily had to follow out the recipe of smiling upon 
her, and kissing her a great many times before 
sunset. The marketing done that morning, was 
prodigious. Babette missed her out-door orisons. 
The famous turkey stuffed with chesnuts was 
prepared as a piéce de résistance. The dessert 
was on a sumptuous scale. Madame Prudence, 
by special permission of the Abbé Chatain, came 
to help; and, with the assistance of sundry little 
copper stewpans, and a red brick stove fed with 
charcoal, concocted entrées of so overpowering 
and titillating an odour, that the subtlety of the 
aroma penetrated even to the boudoir of Ma- 
dame de Kergolay, who, smilingly, speculated 
as to whether it was the compote of pigeons, 
or the salmi of partridges—of both of which 
Edgar was very fond—that Madame Prudence 
was cooking. 

As for Vieux Sablons, he rubbed and polished 
the plate until it seemed in danger of disappear- 
ing utterly under the influence of excessive at- 
trition. Lily was told that she was not to do 
anything, and was even scolded by Madame de 
Kergolay for offering to arrange the dessert; but 
she stole away in the course of the afternoon to 


| deck the dining-room table with flowers, and 


display the napkins in symmetrical shapes, and 

fit little frills of cut paper to the candles. 
Vieux Sablons whispered to her about five 

o’clock that there would be champagne at dinner, 


' and also Chambertin. 





“Tt is the grand vin, the famous vintage of 
1827,” he added. “ Madame has only five bottles 
of it left. Only imagine! What extravagance! 
But she would dissolve diamonds in his Cham- 
bertin, if it were possible, and she had them.” 

M. Edgar Greyfaunt came to dinner, but he 
came late. It was twenty minutes past six 
before he condescended to ascénd the staircase 


cord. But had he come at twenty minutes past 
midnight he would have been welcome. It was 
not the slightest misfortune of Madame la Ba- 
ronne de Kergolay that she literally idolised her 
graceless grand-nephew. 

He was received in all ceremonious form, and 
with two lighted candles, by Vieux Sablons, 
triply powdered for the occasion. 

* How are you, my ancient ?” Lily heard him 
cry out in a loud ringing voice, in the vestibule. 
“The same inimitable make-up, Vieux habits 
vieux galons! What a prodigious old mannequin 
itis. At the Italiens, mon cher, thou wouldst 
be invaluable as lacquey to Doctor Dulca- 
mara.” 

He was speaking in French, confidently and 
fluently, but with a broad Saxon accent. He 
thee’d and thou’d Vieux Sablons, not affably, but 
superciliously, and whenever he called him “tu,” 
or “toi,” the old domestic, who was only accus- 
tomed to endure that familiarity from the lips of 
his mistress, bowed humbly, but visibly shud- 
dered. 

Monsieur Edgar Greyfaunt was ushered into 
the presence of his grand-aunt. He sank on one 
knee with a becoming grace enough, and pressed 
her hand to his lips. It was the homage of 
aristocrat to aristocrat. But when he rose, he 
tossed his head aloft and threw an insolent look 
around, as if to compensate for the act of hu- 
mility he had just performed. 

The compensation was almost gratuitous. 
There was no one in the room at whom to toss 
his head or look insolent, but a poor little English 
girl. 

When his grand-aunt had folded him to her 
breast at least twenty times; when she had kissed 
his forehead, his cheeks, his eyes, his lips, over 
and over again; when she had smoothed his hair, 
and pressed his hands between her own white 
palms ; when she had bidden him to stand away 
from her alittle, that she might better regard him; 
when she had recalled him to fondle and caress 
him; when she had called him her darling Edgar, 
her hope, her pride, her sole comfort and stay in 
old age—she bethought herself that they, too, 
were not Quite Alone, and that there stood one 
present who was. She held out her kind hand 
to Lily, and pulling the trembling, blushing girl 
forward, proceeded to present her to M. Edgar. 

‘This is Miss Lily Floris,” she said, in English, 
“a little English friend of mine. She is very 
good, and quiet, and useful, and I love her very 
dearly. You must be very kind to her, Edgar, 
and not at all sarcastic, for she is very young and 
timid.” 

Edgar made Lily a bow which was accom- 
panied by a nod, and supplemented by a sneer. 
It seemed to say, “ You are infinitely beneath 
me, my young friend, but since my aunt desires 
it, I will condescend to be civil to you.” The 
girl shrunk, but, alas! not angrily, from his bold 
gaze. In the remotest corner of her heart the 
trembling little fingers of her soul were already 





and pull the horse-hoof attached to the silken 





beginning to set up an idol. As yet, what had 
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she possessed to bow down to and worship? And 
how many of us are there who prostrate them- 
selves every day to stocks and stones, and think 
them gods ? 

Edgar Greyfaunt was eminently handsome. 
They were all there: the trappings, and gewgaws, 
and flounces, and furbelows of man’s comeliness 
that drive silly women out of their wits. He 
was tall and shapely, and his nose was aquiline, 
and his teeth were white. His hands and feet 
were small, and his auburn hair curled in rich 
luxuriance over his broad white forehead. Na- 
ture had provided him with every luxury. All 
the accessories and addenda of beauty he pos- 
sessed. None of the trifling adjuncts, the 
absence of which the cunning eye of a woman 
quickly detects, were absent. The slight mous- 
tache he wore became him infinitely. There was 
a touch of softness in his smile to relieve its 
impudence. There were silken eyelashes to veil 
his bold glance. There was a dash of music in 
his loud clear voice. There was strength as 
well as elegance in his limbs. Women like a 
Narcissus grafted on the Colossus of Rhodes. 
The middlingly handsome man has no chance 
with them. To succeed, you must be either a 
model of manly and athletic beauty, or else as 
ugly as Jack Wilkes or Gabriel de Mirabeau, 
and with the serpent or the devil’s tongue. And 
sometimes squinting Wilkes and pock-pitted 
Mirabeau are more successful ilan Adonis the 
Life Guardsman and Antinous the muscular 
heathen. ; 

They went in to dinner, and the prodigal grand- 
nephew was feasted. Lily kept her eyes consis- 
tently on her plate from the potage to the dessert, 
yet for all that she was perfectly well aware that 
his highness the grand-nephew’s gaze was seldom 
away from her face. Madame de Kergolay as- 
cribed her blushings and tremblings, her drop- 
pings of knives and forks and napkins, to timidity. 
To what other cause, indeed, could they be as- 
cribed ? 

It is needless to give an accurate report of 
the table-talk. Madame de Kergolay uttered 
little beyond interjections of admiration and 
affection. Lily said nothing at all. As for Edgar 
Greyfaunt he simply bragged; and a handsome 
braggadocio has little to fear when his only two 
possible interlocutors are a fond doting old 
woman and a shrinking girl. He bragged about 
everything in general, and himself in particular. 
About the praise M. Delaroche, whose pupil he 
was, had bestowed upon his study in oil from 
Michael Angelo, and the chance he had of carry- 
ing off the Grand Prize of Rome at the ap- 
proaching competition at the School of Fine 
Arts. About his jokes in the studio, and his 
fencing matches with his fellow-students, whom 
he always vanquished. About a young painter 
scarcely so old as he, who had just got the cross 
of the Legion of Honor. “Everybody admits 
that I am superior to him in form, in composi- 
tion, and in colour,” quoth Edgar, modestly; 
“but then, you see, I am such a fainéant, such a 





lazy fellow. Never mind, I shall catch up young 
Rapinard in a year or two.” 

Madame de Kergolay fondly believed that he 
would, and, in her secret soul, marvelled what- 
ever those tasteless idiots, the Jury of the Ex- 
position of Paintings, could have been about, to 
recommend Rapinard for the cross. It is true 
that Prince Greyfaunt had never exhibited any- 
thing. He told his great-aunt, with his easy 
laugh, that Rapinard was the son of an employé 
in the Pompes Funébres—an undertaker’s man ; 
that his mother kept a bureau de nourrices—a 
servants’ registry office; that he had a head like 
Quasimodo in Notre-Dame de Paris, and one leg 
shorter than the other. Madame de Kergolay 
was only acquainted with one Quasimodo—the 
duly calendared saint of that name; but, good, 
charitable, Christian woman as she was, she 
could scarcely help despising the bourgeois 
Rapinard, the son of the croquemort. She did 
not know that Rapinard rose at six every morn- 
ing, to draw from the round till nine; that he 
painted all day; that he sat up half the night 
poring over his Albinus, and drawing the bones 
of the skeleton, and the upper and lower layers 
of muscles backwards. And, had she known 
that Rapinard lived chiefly on red eggs and 
sous’-worths of Brie cheese; that he kept his 
father the under-undertaker, who was blind, and 
his mother the registry-shop keeper, who was 
paralytic; and that he was accustomed to say, 
“Never mind; we shall be better off when I am 
amember of the Institute and an officer of the 
Legion” (and Rapinard, I rejoice to say, is both, 
at this present writing); had Madame la Ba- 
ronne been reminded of these trifling things, 
her opinion concerning Rapinard would have 
changed, I warrant, to a surprising degree. 

But there was no end to the Sultan Grey- 
faunt’s bragging. He condescended to bestow a 
long evening on his aged relative, and, when he 
was tired of bragging about art, he gave fashion 
aturn. With vain-glorious loquacity, he dwelt 
upon the grand houses to which he had been 
invited during his sketching tour; “for, al- 
though,” he remarked, apologetically, “I mean 
to be a historical painter, one mustn’t lose sight 
of the value of landscapes in backgrounds.” 
His talk was of dukes and counts, of presidents 
of the chamber, and keepers of the seals. When 
his grand-aunt asked after the bearer of some 
memorable name, some waif and stray of the 
great revolutionary shipwreck, he laughed. 

* Ask me after the Doge of Venice. All these 
people are as rococo as Vieux Sablons yonder, 
and are sensibly hidden away in the Marais like 
rats ina hole. Now and then, I cross the river 
to the Rue de Lille or de Bourgogne, and look 
up the respectable antiquities left high and dry 
by the receding tide. Do you know, my aunt, 
there are still people who believe in the most 
Christian King Charles‘ the Tenth, and speak 
of that little boy over yonder as Henry the 
Fifth ?” 

* And you, my nephew,” the old lady, in mild 
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expostulation, interposed : “do you forget that 
I too have touched the hand of the sainted 
Charles, and that my only king is Henry?” 

“There was a king in Thule—history of five 
hundred years ago— history of the Deluge,” 
returned Edgar, coolly. “I might just as well 
revive the claims of the Lancashire Greyfaunts 
to half a dozen dormant peerages. I dare say we 
are entitled to them,” he added, with a proud 
look. 

Then he went on to say that one must live 
with the moderns, and take the world as it came. 
“A banker’s daughter, with a dowry of two 
millions, and a pedigree out of the Rue des Mau- 
vaises Paroles; or Mademoiselle the Marquis’s 
eldest, with nothing but her virtue (and that of 
the most acidulated character), and a gencalo- 
gical tree as wide-spreading as a banyan. No, 
no, give me Miss Banker and her fat money- 

ags.” 

Warmed by the Chambertin, he began to speak 
of the Jockey Club, to which he intended to obtain 
admittance some day; of steeple-chases and 
billiard-matches; of the cafés and the Bois de 
Boulogne; of the duels he had fought, and the 
bets he had made (and won, of course); of the 
actresses—— 

But, when he came io the dramatic chapter of 
his adventures, Madame de Kergolay discreetly 
whispered to Lily, and she and Vieux Sablons 
wheeled the mvalid’s chair, not, as was cus- 
tomary, into the boudoir bed-chamber, but into 
the salon—the which, in honour of the grand- 
nephew’s visit, was lighted up with no less than 
six wax candles. This was not one of Madame’s 
reception nights. She only expected the Abbé 
Chatain, and found him waiting for her. 





TOM MOODY AND CO. 
Wnat Englishman possessing any share of 
the national vanity, or any proper self-respect, 
would declare his ignorance respecting the 
manners and customs of the hunting-field, and 
the inner life of that grandest of British field 
iy fox-hunting? We all knew Tom Moody, 
the whipper-in, well, of course! We know 
about bright Chanticleer proclaiming the morn, 
and old Towler joining the ery, and the southerly 
wind and the cloudy sky, and the 
Hey, ho, Chivy! 
Hark forward! hark forward ! tanti-vy, 
with very quick enunciation and very high upper 
note, and all the rest of it. We know Fores’s 
hunting sketches, and those admirable woodcuts 
of Mr. John Leech’s, where the “swells” are 
always flying their fences, and the “snobs” are 
always coming to grief, where the pretty girls, 
whom no one else has ever so charmingly por- 
trayed, are rushing at bulfinches, while those 
glorious boys, whom no one else has ever at- 
tempted, are running their Shetlands at raspers. 
There is a popular style of literature now, the 
hero of which is always an athletic, horsey man, 


and, nowithstanding his weight, making it a point 
to be up with the first flight throughout the run, 
generally winning the heiress and the Great 
Poldoody Steeple-chase at one and the same 
time, or reproaching the young lady who has 
jilted him for a richer suitor, by taking some 
terrific and horribly dangerous leap in the very 
teeth of the pony she has driven in a low 
wicker carriage to the meet. Thanks in some 
measure to the convenience of railways, there 
are probably but few of us with a sporting turn 
who have not been out with the Queen’s stag- 
hounds, the Surrey fox-hounds, or who have not, 
while staying at Brighton, enjoyed a day’s sport 
under the generalship of that glorious specimen 
of the English yeoman who hunts the Brook- 
side harriers. But notwithstanding all these 
experiences, I have an idea that very few persons, 
even those who take great interest in such 
matters, have any notion of the enormous ex- 
pense and trouble consequent on the manage- 
ment of a pack of hounds, and it is for the 
benefit of those who are thus ignorant, and who 
may be glad of having the whole information in 
a handy shape, and in a small compass, without 
the trouble of reference to encyclopedias or 
heavy statistical works, that these observations, 
derived first-hand from two of the first masters 
of hounds in England, and carefully compared 
with standard authorities, are written. 

And first, of the hounds. The number of couple 
in a pack of fox-hounds depends on how many 
days in a week the pack is Seated If twice a 
week (or with an occasional extra day, called a 
“ bye-day’’), twenty-five couple will be sufficient; 
for three days a week, thirty-five couple ; and 
for four days a week, forty-five couple will be 
required. The prices of hounds vary according 
to demand and supply. Draft-hounds, i.e. such 
as have been selected for steadiness and scenting 
powers, generally average three guineas a couple, 
but the safest plan for an intending master of 
hounds is to consult the advertising columns of 
sporting journals, and see whether any well- 
known and established packs are for sale. At 
the present time of writing there is but one 
pack in the market, and for them is asked thir- 
teen guineas a couple. Three or four hundred 
guineas is a common price, and one is not likely 
to get anything very special for the money, but 
a good pack has now and then gone cheap, and 
been picked up for five hundred pounds. No 
man with any sporting nous would refuse to 
give a thousand guineas for a pack of hounds 
with a thoroughly established reputation. Much 
larger prices are on record. From Mr. Blaine 
we learn that in 1826 Mr. Warde, a well-known 
sportsman, sold his pack for two thousand 
guineas, while in more recent times Mr. Fol- 
jJambe’s hounds, sold by auction, in lots, at 
Tattersall’s, realised three thousand six hundred 
pounds, one jot of five couple fetching three 
hundred and eighty guineas, and another of four 
couple and a half four hundred and eighty 
guineas. Here is your preliminary expense. 
Having provided your pack, you will, of 








course, have prepared your kennel for them, 
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which will not be a small item in your outlay. 
As you can expend fifteen shillings or five 
hundred pounds on a dressing-case accord- 
ing to the style of article you require, so will 
the cost of the erection of your kennel depend 
entirely on your taste and the contents of your 
purse. The Duke of Richmond’s kennel cost 
ten thousand pounds, the Duke of Bedford’s is 
four hundred and fifty feet in length. You will 
probably be satisfied with something less magni- 
ficent than either of these, but there are, never- 
theless, certain necessaries which it is incumbent 
on a kennel-builder to provide. Among these 
are a boiling-house for the meat, lodging-rooms 
for the hounds, a grass or gravel court into 
which to turn the degs while the lodging-rooms 
are being aired, a plentiful supply of good water, 
and a lodging-room for either your huntsman, 
whipper-in, or kennel attendant, who must be 
so close to the hounds that, should any quarrel- 
ling take place, they can hear his voice, or the 
crack of his whip, or the sound of a bell, which 
he could pull, and which should hang over 
where the dogs sleep. Hounds are very savage 
in kennel, and after a fight in which a dog has 
been killed, his body is sometimes devoured by 
the rest. Old sportsmen have an anecdote, too, 
of a whipper-in being torn to pieces on going 
into the kennel at night, in his shirt, in which 
dress the hounds did not recognise him, and 
without first calling to them. The best food 
for hounds is oatmeal and horse-flesh, boiled, 
vegetables, after hunting, boiled with the meat, 
greaves, mashed potatoes, and skim-milk. Bis- 
cuits and greaves, also boiled, form excellent 
food in the summer or off-season. All food 
should be given cold, and it should be boiled 
into pudding one day and given the next day. 
The cost of feeding hounds depends on the price 
of oatmeal, but about twelve pounds per annum 
per couple may be looked upon as an average, 
meen alow-average sum. Hounds are called 
y name, and, as it is termed, “drawn,” to be 
fed in three, four, or five couples at a time. 
The door is wide open, and the meat-trough is 
in view of the hungry pack, but, until called out, 
not one attempts to stir. Says Mr. Dryden : 


Abra was ready ere he named her name, 
And when he called another, Abra came. 


It is very lucky that Abra was a lady and not a 
hound. A hound thrusting in or coming out of 
his turn, not when his name is called, is sent 
back with a flea in his ear. This is to make 
them know their own names, and is the only 
way of teaching them. The late Mr. Apperley 
(the celebrated ‘“ Nimrod”) gives a remarkable 
instance of the discipline at feeding-time, which 
occurred at Sir Bellingham Graham’s. ‘ Vulcan, 
the crowning ornament of the pack, was stand- 
ing near the door waiting for his name to be 
called. I happened to mention it, though in 
rather an under tone; then in he came and 
licked Sir Bellingham’s hand; but though his 
head was close to the trough, and the grateful 
viands smoking under his nose, he never at- 
tempted to eat; but on his master saying to 





him, ‘Go back, Vulcan, you have no business 
here,’ he immediately retreated, and mixed with 
the hungry crowd.” Hounds should be fed 
once a day, with delicate exceptions; that is to 
say, 2 hound with a delicate constitution will 
require a few minutes longer at the trough, and 
may require to be fed twice in the course of the 
day. Before quitting this branch of the sub- 
ject, let us give two important cautions. Build 
your kennel in a dry spot, thoroughly well 
drained, and so avoid rheumatism, kennel lame- 
ness, and nine-tenths of the ills to which dogflesh 
is heir ; and feed your hounds late at night, and 
so ensure a comfortable rest for them, their 
keepers, and you and your guests, if the kennel 
be at all near the house. 

And now of the staff and the stud. Fore- 
most and most important among the former is 
the huntsman, who should be in the prime of 
life, combining vigour and experience. Too 
young a man is apt to be fussy, self-opinionated, 
and wanting in judgment ; too old a man to be 
slow and incapable of sufficient bodily exer- 
tion. Your huntsman should think of hunting 
and nothing else; should be submissive to no 
cap-ribbon, no slave to drink, which would be 
fatal, no gadabout, taproom loiterer, pothouse 
frequenter. During the season his exercise will 
prevent anything he takes doing him any harm ; 
during the off-season he will find plenty to do in 
drilling his pack, and acquainting himself with 
their various peculiarities. He must ride well 
always, sometimes desperately, and he must be 
firm yet courteous with those terrific strangers 
who crop up occasionally at all meets, and who 
will over-ride the hounds. Your cockney sports- 
man, and your over-excitable enthusiast, who, 
the one from ignorance, the other from irre- 
pressible impulse, ride close upon hounds, are 
the good huntsman’s direst foes. Hounds may 
be driven miles before the scent by the pursuance 
of such a practice, and it is not to be wondered 
at if the huntsman sometimes loses his temper. 
He is a servant, however, and must moderate 
his language, but he may safely leave the un- 
happy transgressor to the remarks of his master, 
which are generally very full flavoured. Some- 
times the victim declines to bear such language. 

The breeding, rearing, and training of the 
young hounds is entirely to be done by the 
huntsman, and in the field he is master of the 
situation, and directs every step in progress by 
his voice or his horn, in the blowing of which he 
must be really scientific. There will be one or 
two whippers-in, according to the size or status 
of the pack. If there be two, the first is but 
little inferior to the huntsman, and should be 
qualified to take his place in his absence. One 
of the whips should always remain with the 
pack, to prevent the younger dogs from running 
riot, and giving tongue heedlessly. The pad- 
groom is also an essential adjunct to a hunting 
establishment, for it is his duty to follow to 
cover with the second. horse, and he requires 
either a thorough knowledge of the country, or 
an innate appreciation of topography, to enable 
him to keep the hounds within view, to be able 
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to skirt and cut across the country, and withal 
to meet his master at the proper place with a 
fresh and unblown animal. Of course the keep 
of such a staff is costly. The wages of hunts- 
men average from eighty to one hundred pounds 
a year, with a cottage and certain perquisites ; 
but there is a noble duke, an enthusiast in the 
sport, who gives his huntsman two hundred 
pounds per annum. This, however, is of course 
an utterly exceptional wage. : 

The first whip will cost five-and-twenty shil- 
lings a week, the second a guinea, the pad-groom 
a guinea, and the kennel-feeder, if there be one, 
another guinea a week. : 

The wages of neither huntsmen nor whips are 
high when it is remembered what brutes they 
ride, and that they are never expected to crane 
at anything, but to fly ox-fence, brook, anything 
that may come in their way. Nimrod relates 
several anecdotes which he eon from whips of 
their falls; one complained that his horse was 
a dunghill brute,” because, “ not content with 
tumbling, he lies on me for half an hour when 
he’s down ;” another, having had his horse fall 
on him, and roll him “as a cook would a pie- 
crust,” got up and limping off, said, “ Well, now 
I de hurt.” Another acknowledged to having 
broken three ribs on one side and two on the 
other, both collar-bones, one thigh, and having 
had his scalp almost torn off him by a kick from 
a horse. or, if we may credit the same 
excellent authority, is there much thought 
given to these unfortunates. ‘“ Who is that 
under his horse in the brook?” Only Dick 
Christian” (a celebrated rough-rider*), answers 
Lord Forester, “and it’s nothing new to 
him!” “But he’ll be drowned!” exclaims 
Lord Kinnaird. “I shouldn’t wonder,” ob- 
serves Mr. William Coke, “but the pace is 
too good to inquire.” 

In addition to huntsmen’s whips you will re- 
quire two or three helpers in your stable at 
wages of from twelve shillings to fifteen shillings 
a week, and an earth-stopper, who will get half 
a guinea a week. In this estimate I have said 
nothing of the saddler’s nor of the farrier’s bills, 
most important items. 

And now you have to provide horses for your 
staff and for yourself—dependent, of course, on 
the number of your servants and the number of 
dogs you hunt. A huntsman and two — 
will require two horses each for two days a week, 
or eight horses for the three for three days, the 

ad-groom will require a horse, and there should 

e a couple of hacks for messages. The master 
may do with three, or may be able to afford 
more —I should say he will require four, 
barring accidents. The precise cost of hunters 
is entirely a matter of weight and fancy. A 
ten-stone master of hounds with an eye for a 
horse, good judgment, and talent in bargaining, 
can, in the country, mount himself more than 
decently for fifty guineas, whereas in town the 
price would be doubled. With increase in 
weight the price runs up frightfully, and an 





eighteen-stone man would give five hundred 
guineas for a horse, and think himself lucky .if 
the mount suited him in every respect. No 
amount of weight prevents a man from follow- 
ing, or even keeping hounds, if the passion be 
on him and he can afford a proper mount; there 
are masters of hounds of seven and a half stone 
weight, and there are one or two ranging between 
eighteen and twenty stone. To get themselves 
properly carried, men of the latter stamp must 
expend an enormous sum in horseflesh, requir- 
ing, as they do, the speed and jumping-power 
of the hunter, combined with the solid strength 
of the dray-horse. The horses for the huntsman 
and the whips are often good screws, or perhaps 
horses which, unless in constant work, are 
“rushers,” or “pullers,” or “rusty.” When 
these animals are kept in perpetual motion, have 
a good deal of hard work, and can have any 
sudden freak of fancy taken out of them by a 
judiciously administered “bucketing,” they are 
generally useful mounts for servants. A horse 
with a bad mouth is often a good horse for a 
whip, or when an original delicate mouth is lost, 
for very few uneducated men have light hands. 
Horses a little worn are often bought for ser- 
vants, or very young horses, if the men are good 
workmen, are bought and handed over to the 
servants to be made. Forty pounds may be 
taken as an average price for whips’ horses, 
sixty pounds for huntsmen’s mounts, but there 
is a master in England who pays a couple of 
hundred guineas for his huntsman’s horses, but 
then the huntsman stands six feet two. These 
horses are turned out from the 21st of April, 
and one man can look after and cut grass for 
six horses, but the average price of their keep 
throughout the year is twenty-five pounds each ; 
a master of hounds may reckon that the keep 
of each of his own mounts is forty pounds a 
year. 

In summing up the question of expense, it 
will be well to bear in mind the axiom of a well- 
known sportsman of bygone days, that “a 
master of hounds will never have his hand out of 
his pocket, and must always have a guinea in 
it ;” but it may be laid down as a principle that 
the expense generally depends upon the pru- 
dence, experience, and interest possessed by the 
owner of the pack and the stud. Two men 
have worked different counties in a season, one 
at the fourth of the expense incurred by the 
other, and the difference in sport has been in- 
appreciable. It may, however, be taken as a 
fact that the expenses of a fox-hound pack for 
hunting éwice a week, including cost of hounds, 
horses, huntsmen, and stable attendants, will be 
about fifteen hundred, and for three times a 
week, two thousand pounds. 

Besides the packs of hounds kept by private 
gentlemen, there are many subscription packs. 
About a thousand a year is the average amount 
of a subscription pack’s income, though some 
have larger revenue. Men of very large means 
will subscribe eighty or a hundred to the pack, 
but twenty-five pounds a year is regarded as a 





* See All the Year Round, vol. ii., page 396, 


very decent subscription from a man whose 
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income is under two thousand. The system of 
“capping,” i.e. the huntsman’s touting for a 
cap, has fallen into disuse, and would be winked 
at but by very few masters: certainly no 
huntsman ald be permitted to “cap” a 
stranger joining the meet, save in such places 
as Brighton, where the meet is attended by 
very many strangers, and where a “half-crown 
cap” is the regular thing. 

Such are some few particulars of the cost of 
the noblest of British field-sports, a pastime 
which lasts from youth to age, and, if we may 
credit the oft-quoted anecdote, becomes the 
ruling passion strong in death, for it is related 
that on its being broken to two sporting squires, 
who were at sea, that the vessel must in- 
evitably founder, one of them turned to the 
other, and said with a sigh, “ Ah, Bob! no more 
Uckenby Whin!” the name of a never-failing 
cover. 





MORE TRIFLES FROM CEYLON. 

Ir is the last watch of the night, and Venus 
and the least scrap of a moon are still shining 
in the east as I drive out of my gate in an 
** American waggon,” and start on a six days’ 
tour through the district. Almost every one in 
Ceylon affects what is called here an American 
waggon, although Americans proper, that is, 
men from the States, ignore the vehicle, and say 
that they never saw anything like it in their 
own country. I believe Canada is where it was 
first “riz.” 

As I go on, the natives are beginning to bestir 
themselves: the “coffee and hopper” woman is 
washing her cups on the verandah of her hut, 
thatched with the leaves of the cocoa-nut palm. 
Presently she will take some rice-flour, which was 
the previous night soaked in cocoa-nut water and 
a little toddy to cause fermentation. Then she 
will add the milk of the cocoa-nut, for that use- 
ful and wonderful fruit, like the cream-jugs on 
our tables, contains a supply not only of milk, 
but also of water, with this advantage on the 
side of the nut, that the two are unmixed, and 
are both clean. For that, as I look at it, is the 
hardship; not that there is water in our milk, 
but that it should also be dirty water, so that 
insult is added to injury. After our dusky 
friend has completed the arrangements afore- 
said, and added a little salt to the mess, she 
will, with a spoon made of the shell of the cocoa- 
nut, pour some of it into a chatty or earthen- 
ware vessel, which is being heated over a fire; 
in a few minutes a commotion takes place 
within the chatty, the shapeless mass assumes 
a form; it has not only “a local habitation,” 
but also “a name”—that name is “ hopper”’— 
and, if you dip the delicious morsel, while hot 
and succulent, into your coffee, you will find 
that it is anything but an “airy nothing,” but, 
on the contrary, it will stick to your ribs for 
many a mile on your morning’s march. Green 
be the sod upon the grave of the man who first 
composed a curry, and of the woman who in- 





vented the “hopper”—which last word is a 
villanous corruption of the Singhalese “ aappe.” 
And now the imbibers in prospective of coffee, 
and the masticators in futuro of hoppers, begin 
to pursue their way, looking in the early gloam- 
ing, wrapped in their white cloths, like so many 
resuscitated corpses. When that plucky old 
dame, Madame Pfeiffer, visited Ceylon, and 
drove through the outskirts of Colombo one 
morning very early in the Kandy mail-coach, 
she saw a number of sleepers in white lying 
about the verandahs, and took it into her head, 
or was hoaxed into believing, that these were 
the dead bodies of persons who in this deadly 
climate had died within the houses during the 
night, and who had been placed without for re- 
moval and burial before the sun was up! So 
much for the impressions of a rapid voyage, 
given either by Pfeiffer, Drummer, or any other 
circumferentor of the world. He who runs may 
read, but he should not write. 

This is the hot season of the year, but by a 
merciful provision the nights are cool, and at 
this hour the breeze is refreshing. After a few 
miles’ drive I reach a broken bridge, where my 
horse is waiting for me, and mount. 


And now the morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 


Soon after, the rude sun, with his red face, 
takes a peep over the shoulders of tie bashful 
morn. Then up come his whole head and 
shoulders, next his body, and the eastern day 
has fairly begun. 

Our way lies through the late reaped rice- 
fields. The cattle are now pasturing amongst 
the stubble, closely attended by the white storks, 
which relieve them of the ticks and other insects. 
There is a good deal of mutual accommodation 
of this kind in Ceylon. It may be seen con- 
stantly at noonday in the verandah of the na- 
tive’s hut, where, stretched at full length, with 
dishevelled locks, he reposes his head upon the 
lap of his tender spouse, while. she, kind soul, 
does the office of the white stork for him. The 
same benevolent act is sometimes performed by 
a mother on her infants; it is one of endear- 
ment, corresponding to our stroking a child’s 
head. The Buddhist priest —forbidden to 
take life of any kind, how minute soever, 
who strains the very water he drinks lest 
there be any living creature in it, ignorant 
of the existence of animalculz invisible to the 
eye—how is he to do? He gets over the difli- 
culty by shaving his head, face, and eyebrows, 
and so steals a march on his enemies. The crows 
are of great assistance to cows and sheep, and 
I saw one very earnestly recommending himself 
toa pig, on whose back he was making strenuous 
efforts to maintain his seat, but piggy would not 
be thus assisted on any terms whatsoever. He 
started off at full oie, protesting, by loud 
and angry squeaks, against being ridden. ‘The 
crow kept his seat gallantly for some time, but 
found the paces of a pig rather uncomfortable, 
so he got off, quoting the following lines from 
Spenser : 
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The donghill kind 
Delights in filth and fowle incontinence ; 
Let Gryll, be Gryll, and have his hoggish minde; 
But let us hence depart whilest wether serves and 
winde. 


And so saying, he tried what could be done 
with a dog that was looking on hard by. There 
is one animal in Ceylon that has no feathered 
friends, and it is not to be wondered at. I mean 
the jackal; and the manner in which he is said 
to rid himself of his tormentors was recently re- 
lated in an interesting paper in one of the local 
ublications. A jackal was, it is said, observed 
by an old hunter to take up some cocoa-nut 
fibre in his mouth and proceed to the water, 
where, wading in a short distance, he gradually 
lowered himself, until at last nothing but the 
very tip of his snout remained above water. 
After retaining this position for some time, he 
suddenly ducked under, leaving the cocoa-nut 
fibre in the water, and made for the shore. The 
old hunter had been watching his actions with 
much curiosity for some time, unable to make 
out what his customer was after, but quite pre- 
pared to find it was something very deep. When 
he had left, the man examined the piece of cocoa- 
nut fibre, when the object of the jackal was at 
once apparent. His disagreeable tenants had, 
as he sunk in the water, gradually wended their 
way towards his snout. Thence they had, poor 
deluded victims of misplaced confidence, taken 
refuge in the cocoa-nut fibre, and soon they were 
left to the mercy of the fickle elements, while 
master jackal sloped off with a clean bill of 
health. 
As I jog along, a party of men are to be seen 
a short way off, with hands joined, apparently 
going through a country dance at this early hour 
of the morning; and so they are, but witha 
purpose and an object: they are treading out 
the corn. In the distance are heard the shouts 
and laughter of boys, bathing in the sluggish 
stream. The moorhen feeds by the road-side ; 
the dove coos in the bush ; the jungle-cock and 
double-spurred haban kukulu ery from the 
forest, and the snipe rises close beside us, as my 
horsekeeper, my horse, and I pursue our way. 
The Singhalese is a great bather. In this soft 
sleepy land, the hours of his lazy noontide are 
spent in standing up to his waist in some river 
or lake beneath the shade of overhanging trees, 
and pouring vessel after vessel of water over his 
head. He will then slowly sink down and disap- 
pear, come up after a while, and pour some more 
water over himself again, or else he and a com- 
panion will amuse themselves by the half-hour 
with standing opposite each other, and alter- 
nately splashing into one another’s eyes a jet of 
water, struck up with the open palm of the hand. 
A five minutes’ halt, that my horsekeeper 
may have a cup of coffee, and on again. We 
wy a sugar estate that is abandoned all 
ut a little patch. It was once the late Lord 
Elphinstone’s. The buildings with the tall 
chimney stand out clear in the morning light. 
Thousands upon thousands have been sunk upon 
this spot that now brings forth so fine a crop of 


—weeds. We are in the habit of extolling those 
pioneers in distant lands who have shown us 
what will succeed, but do we not owe almost as 
great a debt of gratitude to those who have 
taught us what will zof answer? How many a 

oor fellow who might otherwise have sunk his 
ittle all in a sugar estate has invested it in 
something else, warned by the losses of a more 
wealthy speculator. If “deeds of great men 
all remind us, we can make our lives sublime,” 
the failures of rich and enterprising men may 
also show us how we can avoid making our 
career a losing one. Valuable machinery here 
lies idle, awaiting a use at some future time; 
but I have no time to look at it, and press on. 
The sun is getting hot. A little further and I 
overtake my coolies and baggage; we ford the 
river, and, soon after, reach the morning’s halt- 
ing-station, the house of a Singhalese gentleman, 
which has been prepared for our use. The owner 
makes his bow, and then, with true politeness, 
retires, and is seen no more until I leave. Here 
a welcome cup of coffee enables me to hold on 
till breakfast. A wash, a snooze, a story from 
All the Year Round, and then comes ¢he meal of 
meals in India; that is, the late breakfast, the 
déjetiner a la fourchette, as distinguished from 
the young breakfast of coffee and toast ; time of 
day, not far from noon ; bill of fare on this occa- 
sion, spatch-cock, potatoes, cold brisket of beef, 
rice, three curries, and a sambal. 

Another stage in the afternoon. We are on 

a jungle bridle-road, and the bridges are regular 
horse-traps. I am warned to dismount before 
crossing them by what happened to a predecessor 
on this very road. He tried to ride over one of 
them, about which his attendants had doubts. 
It broke, and he went to the bottom of the 
nullah; his horse hung somehow, like Moham- 
med, between earth and the sky, and was with 
much difficulty rescued. At sunset, after a hot 
ride, we halt for the night at another house, like 
the one of the morning strongly built, but in 
native style. Here a few chatties of water wash 
away the heat and dust of the day’s travel, and 
a late dinner follows. In this climate, and at 
this season, a bed in the verandah is preferable 
to a close room, although we are at some height 
above the sea. Next morning we are up with 
the early village cock. ‘The coolies wake up re- 
luctantly from their slumbers, and sling their 
loads on a pliable stick made of the areca palm, 
and called a “pingo.” They balance the bag- 
gage at either end, suspending it by strings, then 
give the stick a slightly oscillating motion, and 
off they go, keeping step with its swing. 
We ford for the last time the river, whose 
banks, lined with the feathery bamboo and 
larger forest trees, we have hung upon hitherto, 
and face a mountain with an awfully steep 
ascent. It is off the regular track, and leads 
to a valley in the mountains which is anything 
but a “happy valley,” and where I have some 
business to transact, whereof I shall say more 
hereafter. ‘To follow a “bee line” may be very 
fine on the prairies, but when it is up one side 





of a mountain and down another, one wishes 
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that a little engineering knowledge had directed 
the path rather than the flow of the mountain 
torrent. I can imagine a man’s descending this 
way in the rainy season by slipping down a 
cataract, but how he gets up I do not know, un- 
less he does it like youngeels and salmon. For- 
tunately the ascent is at present dry, and, by hold- 
ing on to my horse’s tail when I could not sit 
on his back, I managed at length to reach the 
summit, whence a glorious view in some degree 
compensated for the toil. Far away in the dis- 
tance was the sea. Hill after hill stretched 
away towards it below, and under our feet were 
the rice-fields we had lately left. The descent 
was less precipitous. We saw where an elephant 
had some weeks previously rubbed his muddy 
sides against a rock. No hopes of seeing him 
in this dry weather. The land-leeches levied 
black mail on us as we passed through their 
mountain haunts, or rather red mail, as the 
blood on our legs testified. One had made an 
inroad on the back of my hand so insidiously, 
that he had drank his fill and dropped off again 
without my knowing it, leaving only a bleeding 
dot on the skin as a mark of his delicate atten- 
tions. Some persons suffer much irritation of 
the skin a few days after having been bitten by 
leeches. My temperament is happily of such a 
nature that the inconvenience is very slight. Of 
all my party my dog enjoys himself the most 
evenahie. He is always up to something. 
Instead of the listless lounging inactivity of his 
verandah life, he is once more roaming abcut, 
erectes auribus. Ever and anon he plunges into 
the jungle, and whirr! whirr! go the terrified 
jungle-fow! close over my head. 

At length I reach the shelter of a native 
house, and halt for the rest of the day. Why 
am I here? Because this little mountain glen 
has for some time past been the scene of very 
lawless doings. Certain influential villains, 
fancying tiemselves secure in their inaccessible 
position, have been carrying on matters with a 
high hand. They manifest, among other pecu- 
liarities, a strong affection for their neighbour’s 
ox; and make many other mistakes as to the 
law of meum and tuum. I have been told of 
one cow in particular that has (without any 
natural selection) broken out into a crop of 
brand-marks, which are very different from those 
that its owner is said to have bestowed on it, 
and those marks, by a strange coincidence, cor- 
respond with the brands of a certain headman, 
whose duty it is to protect the interests of 
others. A great deal more of a similar nature 
has been told me, and it seems desirable to go 
myself “and beard the robber in his den, Mal 
Hamy in his hall.” A pretty day’s work I have. 
I have come a day sooner than I was expected, 
and fancy I have stolen a march on my friends. 
The cow in whose welfare I take such an in- 
terest bears unmistakably the evidence required, 
and the issue is that certain individuals are 
marched off to the jail. On their way, two 
of these worthies give their guardians the slip, 
and the hue and cry is raised, property ordered 
to be sequestered, &c. &c. 





Then there is a matter of forcible abduction. 
A girl, the daughter of highly respectable pa- 
rents, seeks protection. The father was witk his 
family when a message came that a neighbour 
was ill and needed medical advice. The old 
man proceeds on his charitable errand, and is 
conducted to a woman’s bedside who feigns 
sickness. While his patient is thus occupying 
his attention, a messenger is secretly despatched 
to his house, who informs his family in breathless 
haste, that in crossing a bridge the sticks gave 
way, that the patriarch fell upon a pointed 
stake which pierced his ribs, and that he lies 
at death’s door. Out rush in frantic haste the 
wife, the sister-in-law, and the daughter. Ata 
certain distance from the house the two former 
are knocked down, and the latter carried off by 
force; and, when the father comes home, he 
learns the sad tale. The story is, of course, 
strenuously denied. I have my own opinion; 
but fair play is a jewel. The rule that every 
man is assumed to be innocent till his guilt is 
proved, holds good in Ceylon as in every part 
of her Majesty’s possessions. All I shall say, 
therefore, is, that if the story be true it was an 
ingenious stratagem—if false, an ingenious in- 
vention, se non vero, e’ ben trovato. Meanwhile, 
the accused awaits trial, so no more on that 
head. A burglary case winds up the day’s pro- 
ceedings, and [ feel I have done a good stroke 
of business. 

In England, when a man is angry with another 
he fights him. In Ceylon, he enters a complaint 
against him. I have known men inflict severe 
wounds on themselves or one of their friends 
simply that they might charge an enemy with 
the commission of the offence. Equally cunning 
are the defences made against charges. I may 
just mention one of this very class. A man 
wall a buffalo calf, or says he lost it; he subse- 
quently finds it, with fresh brand-marks, known 
to be the marks of the accused. ‘To prove that 
it is his calf, he brings the man a buffalo, who 
recognises and acknowledges the calf. Here 
one would suppose is an unbiased and truthful 
witness. The lady is not on her oath, it is 
true, or, if cross-questioned, the proctor might 
find hintSelf on the horns of a dilemma, or of a 
she-buffalo, which is worse. But maternal in- 
stinctscan notlie. ‘‘Can’t they, though?” says 
the accused. “I tell you they can. That buf- 
falo is complainant’s ; that calf is mine. His 
buffalo lost her calf, my calf lost her mother. 
Reciprocity is the soul of trade. I lent him the 
calf to comfort his buffalo, and to induce her to 
yield milk. He said I could take her back 
whenever I liked. Lately the buffalo and calf 
were grazing near my house. I took the calf 
and branded it!’”? What’s to be said after that ? 

A terribly rough piece of work is the next 
morning’s journey, first through swampy rice- 
fields, where one’s horse has to walk along narrow 
little ridges between the muddy plains, and then 
rough muddy paths up’ and down, with loose 
stones at every step. But the afternoon brings 
me to one of those irrigative works which have 
been constructed in modern times, in a land 
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where the ruins of gigantic structures of the 
same kind lie hidden in abundance far from the 
present haunts of men. It is a dam of masonry 
about fifty feet high, thrown across the channel of 
a river so as entirely to divert its course. The 
effect is, that it carries a stream that used to 
drown the fields on its banks into a part of the 
country where water is an inestimable boon. It 
is called the Oorebokke dam. I spent the night 
in this neighbourhood. 

The next morning, while taking depositions 
in a case of cattle-stealing, in walks a friend of 
mine, and we meet most opportunely at this out- 
of-the-way place, which one European visits once, 
perhaps, in six months, and find our routes lie in 
the same direction. A good breakfast, and off 
we go, regardless of the sun, and ride and drive 
together for the rest of our way. All around 
us the country presented an appearance most 
unusual in this part of the island. The very 
forest was dying for want of rain; but, strange 
to say, amidst the surrounding arid scenery, 
one tract after another of the most beautiful 
green rice-fields lay in one continuous line 
along our path. To what was this owing? 
The answer is: To the second dam in this part 
of the country, called the Kirime dam, also exe- 
cuted about the same time as that before men- 
tioned. The public complain that the monu- 
ment which was to perpetuate the memory of 
Sir Henry Ward’s vigorous administration has 
not yet been erected. But I reply, it exists 
in the smiling rice-fields, watered by the streams 
that Kirime and Oorebokke have supplied to 
nourish and support thousands who would other- 
wise now be staring grim want full in the face. 
On our road we crossed a bridge near a few 
huts. In the water beneath this bridge I saw 
a most unusual sight. The stream was as full 
as it could possibly be of very fair-sized fish, 
which were eagerly waiting to be fed. The 
moment a handful of rice was thrown into the 
water, there was such a commotion as I have 
never before seen. The fish seemed to jump on 
each other’s backs in their efforts to secure some, 
and the water was all in a bubble around them. 
No one ever thinks of killing them: they are 
regarded as pets; but now and then an alligator 
comes that way and has a surfeit of fish. 

A few more miles, and we reached the 
town of Tanjalle, and the jungle part of our 
journey was at an end. 





SONNET. 


THE flower, full blown, now bends the stalk, now 
breaks, 

The mellow fruit inclines the bough to earth, 

The brow which thought impregnates oft - times 
aches, 

Death-stricken is the womb in giving birth. 

Cracked is the vase by heat which doth illume, 

The driest logs the swiftest burn to nought, 

Sweet flowers are stifled by their own perfume, 

And bees, when hoaey-clogged, are easy caught. 

Snapped are true chords e’en by the note they give, 

The largest wave is broken by its weight, 


And blunted soon the shaft which flieth straight. 
And so the largest mind and richest soul 
Are always most amenable to dole. 





THE BATTLE OF THE BARRELS. 

Tue world will soon not be worth living in. 
Philanthropists, reformers, legislators, and social 
regenerators, are at work, day and night, 
rooting up, putting down, and sweeping away 
all the joys which make existence in this sublu- 
nary least tolerable: At one time, if your 
donkey wouldn’t go, you were at liberty to 
wallop him to the bare bone. You mustn’t 
now. If you do, there is a Society down upon 
you. It’s my belief that the present race of 
donkeys are aware of this; and that’s what 
makes them so obstinate. The very cats are 
grown contumacious, and don’t care how much 
row they kick up on the tiles; for they know 
that you mustn’t take them out and flay them 
alive in the back yard. They belong to the 
Society too; so do your wife and your dog. 
You mustn’t beat either, though it may be a 
= to both parties. What is a man to 

eat ? Upon my word, I don’t know anything 
that is not in the Act of Parliament except the 
bounds of the parish, and they are a treat fit 
only for the workhouse. 

You mustn’t fight either. No; the practice 
of the noble art of self-defence without the 
gloves, is a breach of the peace. The French 
polishers of society forget the grand maxim: 
If you wish for peace, prepare for war.” How 
can you prepare for war if you are not allowed 
to practise the noble art of self-defence? You 
mustn’t let your dog fight ; though Dr. Watts, 
an eminent divine, who was good and wrote 
hymns, says, “It is his nature to.” I tell you 
your laws are unnatural. There’s nothing that 
game cocks like better than fighting with steel 
spurs on their heels. You say it is cruel. I 
tell you the cocks like it, revel in it. J like it. 
I revel in it. Why should you deprive me and 
my game cocks of our pleasure? Because you 
are determined to root all pleasure out of the 
earth, and make the world a howling wilderness, 
I would go out of the dull slow place altogether, 
but you won’t even let me do that. If 1 throw 
myself over the bridge, and seek relief from the 
boredom of an intolerable existence in a watery 
grave, there is another Society at hand to run 
an iron hook into me, and bring me back to 
life and misery. It’s these Societies that do all 
the mischief. The secretaries and officers must 
do something to earn their salaries. It’s sala- 
ries that they’re started for. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if we were to hear next of a society 
for doing away with the sun. I dare say the 
gas companies would consider that the sun is a 
very improper thing, and ought to be put down. 
It is surely and certainly coming to this when 
Parliament is actually talking of putting down 
the barrel-organs. Yes; the savage breast of 
this gloomy age is insensible even to the charms 
of music. What does Mr. Pope, who was a 





Choked by its sheer sufficiency the sieve, 





poet, say ? 
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Descend, ye Nine! descend and sing, 
The breathing instruments inspire! 

Wake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre. 


But what does Mr. Bass, who is a brewer, say ? 
Why, he says, “Take the Nine up, and lock 
them in the station-house.” ‘This is the dif- 
ference between an age of poetry and barrel- 
organs, and an age of bitter ale and beer-barrels. 

I am fond of music myself, and I am a friend 
of liberty and oppressed and picturesque peoples. 
When I picture those poor but honest Savoyards, 
countrymen of Alfieri and Dante, leaving the 
sunny plains of fair Italy, bidding farewell to 
the fruitful fig-tree and the clustering vine, for- 
saking country, home, and friends, to go forth 
as missionaries of the divine art of music to the 
cold and inhospitable shores of the sunless 
north—when I call up this vision of heroic de- 
votion in my mind’s eye, and see Guiseppe and 
Giovanni scaling the Alpine heights m very 
indifferent shoes, but with fervour in their eyes 
and “ Excelsior” on their banners, I am moved 
to the deepest sympathy and admiration. Wel- 
come Guiseppe, welcome Giovanni! Welcome 
to England and Saffron-hill! He who does not 
love the organ-man has no bowels for humanity, 
no taste for music, no soul for poetry. The man 
himself is a man and a brother; and as to his 
instrument, what sings the poet, the same who 
bade the Nine descend ? 

When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 

Th’ immortal pow’rs incline their ear, 
Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire, 
While solemn airs improve the sacred fire, 
And angels lean from Heaven to hear. 


Yet there are people in the world who would 
put down the organs, who would hand over the 
discoursers of sweet music to the tender mercies 
of rude and ruthless policemen, fellows with 
souls for nothing but cook-maids, and tastes for 
nothing but cold mutton. In view of the im- 
mortal powers inclining their ears, and the angels 
leaning out of the windows of Heaven to hear, 
I can only say, 


The gods have pity where mankind have none. 


If you are going to put down everything, and 
do away with everything in this way, I want to 
know what a gentleman of independent property 
like myself is todo? How am I to be amused 
during the long hours of the day when there is 
nothing doing in the Haymarket? As I said 
before, you have left me nothing to be at; you 
won’t let me aid and abet a fight; you forbid 
me to match my dog or my game cocks; and 
now you are going to deprive me of my barrel- 
organ, that sweet box of tunes, which comes, 
as I lie on the sofa smoking my cigar, to soothe 
me with I] Balen, and The Young Man from the 
Country, and the Dark Girl dressed in Blue. 
Oh, how I love that dark girl dressed in blue! 
I have never seen her, but music has painted 
all her charms, and I kuow that she is a smart 
young girl, a tall young girl, a nice young girl, 
and a dark young girl. All this in a flowing 





blue skirt. What a picture! It ravishes m 
soul! I send out a shilling to poor Giovanni, 
and bid him play it over again and again. 
There are two lady patronesses of Giovanni’s 
a few doors down on the other side of the way. 
Charming girls they are, with pink cheeks and 
frizzy hair, and nearly always sitting out in the 
balcony in low dresses. I fancy they are 
orphans, poor things, for I never see any one at 
the window who looks like a parent. They are 
passionately fond of music, and keep the organ- 
men playing to them for hours, and always pay 
them well; for I am happy to say that, though 
orphans, they appear to be well off, and go out 
in a brougham, There is another ardent !over 
of music at number one, an old gentleman who 
had a fortune left him on condition that he 
drove out every day in a coach-and-four. He 
has an organ to play to him at all his meals, and 
when the painter fellow, at number two, runs 
out with a maulstick in his hand to drive the 
musician away, the old gentleman has him into 
the garden, and makes him play there. There 
is another cantankerous man near me, who is 
always rushing out at the poor fellows and set- 
ting the police upon them. I don’t know who 
he is; but he sits at a window all day long 
writing, and appears to work for his living. A 
pretty thing! if independent persons like my- 
self, and the old gentleman, and the two pretty 
ladies, are to be deprived of our pleasure to suit 
the whims and fancies of mere workpeople. 
The conceit of the fellows who “study,” as 
they call it, is perfectly ridiculous. They 
think that the world cannot go on without 
them; that what ¢hey do is everything, and 
that everybody else ought to be hushed down 
and silenced. Just listen to Mr. Babbage, who 
calls himself a philosopher :* “ During the last 
ten years the amount of street music has so 
greatly increased, that it is now become a posi- 
tive nuisance to a very considerable portion of 
the inhabitants of London. It robs the indus- 
trious man of his time; it annoys the musical 
man by its intolerable badness; it irritates the 
invalid, deprives the patient, who at great incon- 
venience has visited London for the best 
medical advice, of that repose which, under such 
circumstances, is essential to his recovery, and 
it destroys the time and the energies of all the 
intellectual classes of society by its continual 
interruptions of their pursuits.” This is rather 
a sweeping charge; let us see how he proves it. 
The instruments of torture—torture, indeed !— 
permitted by the government to be in daily and 
nightly use in the streets of London are thus 
enumerated : organs, brass bands, fiddles, harps, 
harpsichords, hurdy-gurdies, flageolets, drums, 
bagpipes —the delightful soul-inspiring bag- 
pipes !—accordions, halfpenny whistles, tom- 
toms, trumpets, and the human voice divine, 
shouting out objects for sale, and in religious 
canting, and psalm-singing. The encouragers of 
street music are tavern-keepers, public-houses, 





* A Chapter on Street Nuisances, by Charles 
Babbage, Esq. 
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in-shops, beer-shops, coffee-shops, servants, chil- 

ren, visitors from the country, ladies of doubt- 
ful virtue, and occasionally titled ladies; but 
these are almost invariably of recent elevation, 
and deficient in that taste which their sex usually 
possess. And what does Mr. Bass say to this ? 
“The habit of frequenting public-houses and 
the amount of intoxication is much augmented 
by these means. It therefore finds support 
from the whole body of licensed victuallers, and 
from all those who are interested as the pro- 
prietors of public-houses.” 

Considering that Mr. Babbage is a commender 
of the Italian order of St. Maurice and St. 
Lazarus, one might expect him to have some 
charity for the poor organ-grinder who comes 
from the same country as his decoration ; but he 
has none. He is proud of the order of the dead 
beggar; but he has no bowels of compassion 
for the living one. His path is beset by him 
go where he will. On one occasion he fled from 
his tormentors to Cornwall, and there, within a 
few miles of the Land’s End, he met one of the 
fellows whom he had frequently sent away from 
his own street. Some of Mr. Babbage’s neigh- 
bours have derived great pleasure from inviting 
musicians of various tastes and countries to 
play opposite his house, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether there are not some kinds of in- 
struments which he might approve; but their 
best efforts have had no other effect than to 
bring the philosopher out into the street in 
search of a policeman. What a misfortune it 
is to a man to have no taste for music! There 
goes Mr. Babbage in search of an officer of the 
law followed by a crowd of young children, 
urged on by their parents and backed at a judi- 
cious distance by a set of vagabonds shouting 
forth uncomplimentary epithets, and making ridi- 
culous rhymes on his name. When he turns round 
to survey his illustrious tail, it stops ; if he moves 
towards it, it recedes; but, the instant he turns, 
the shouting and the abuse are resumed. In one 
case there were above a hundred persons, con- 
sisting of men, women, and boys, who followed 
him through the streets before he could find a 
policeman. One day two fellows called “Sto 
thief!” after him, and then ran away. A foolis 
young fellow purchased a wind instrument with 
a hole in it, with which he made discordant 
noises for the purpose of annoying him. A 
workman inhabiting an attic which overlooked 
his garden, blew a penny whistle out of his 
window every day for half an hour. When Mr. 
Babbage took measures to put a stop to these 
proceedings he was threatened with vengeance. 
One correspondent kindly volunteered to do him 
a serious bodily injury, while a third, in a personal 
communication, intimated his intention of burn- 
ing the house down with Mr. Babbage in it. 
The smaller evils of dead cats thrown down his 
area, of windows from time to time purposely 
broken, or of occasional Liows on the head from 
stones projected by unseen hands, Mr. Babbage 
will not condescend to speak. All these things 
are trifles compared to being awakened at one 


asleep after a painful surgical operation) by the 
crash of a brass band. On a careful retrospect 
of the last dozen years of his life, Mr. Babbage 
arrives at the conclusion that one-fourth part of 
his working power has been destroyed by street 
music—which he regards as a twenty-five per 
cent income-tax on his brain, levied by permis- 
sion of the government, and squandered among 
the most worthless classes. During eighty days 
he registered one hundred and sixty-five instances 
when he went out to put a stop to the nuisance. 
In several of these instances his whole day’s 
work was lost, for they frequently occurred 
when he was giving instructions to his work- 
men relative to some parts of his analytical 
engine. 

This is the case of the workers. Let us now 
hear what Mr. Babbage has to say on behalf of 
the invalids. It has been found by the returns 
of benefit societies that in London 4°72 persons 
in every hundred are constantly ill, which is 
equal to forty-seven in every thousand. In Mr. 
Babbage’s district the number of persons in 
a house averages ten. In Manchester-street, 
which faces his own residence, there are fifty- 
six houses. This, allowing the average stated, 
shows that about twenty-six persons are usually 
ill in that one street ; but there are streets adjoin- 
ing, to portions of which the music penetrates, so 
that if the portions of these streets are considered 
to be only equal in population to that of 
Manchester-street, we have — of fifty 
sick people, who are constantly disturbed by 
music. 

These people, then, these slavish workers 
and obstinate invalids, claim protection. They 
demand that employment and ill-health shall be 
just and reasonable causes for forcing street 
musicians, not simply to move on, but to clear 
out of the neighbourhood altogether. They ask 
that the police, on any complaint whatever from 
an inhabitant, shall have no discretion, but shall 
be obliged to take the musician into custody and 
lock him up. This is all very well for the workers 
and the invalids, but what is to become of 
me, a gentleman of good health and independent 
property, who has no occasion to work, and who 
only wants to be amused? What is to become of 
the old gentleman at number one who likes 
music at his dinner, when he comes from a drive 
in his coach-and-four? What is to become of the 
two young ladies with pink cheeks and frizzy 
hair? Labour has its duties no doubt; but 
property has its rights. What is Mr. Babbage’s 
calculating machine tome? I have five hundred 
a year independent of the world, and when I 
go to the bank to receive my dividends, I can 
count the notes without a machine. The 
machine I require is an organ to play to me 
when I am dull, and want to kill time. What’s 
the use of being independent if you can’t enjoy 
yourself? One might just as well have to work. 
Mr. Bass, too, to head the crusade! Itis just 
one barrel against another. But take heart, my 
poor, persecuted, ill-used, unappreciated Italians, 
Mr. Gladstone is going to give us universal 





o’clock in the morning (just as he bas fallen 





suffrage. You will have votes, you will return 
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members to Parliament, pou will bring in a bill 
to put down beer-barrels, and you will have 
your revenge. 





A RENT IN A CLOUD. 
In Twenty-rour CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER XXI. THE RETURN. 


Wuen Calvert found himself alone in the 
drawing-room, he felt as if he had never 
been away. Everything was so exactly as he 
left it. There was the sofa drawn close to the 
window of the flower-garden where Florence 
used to recline; there the little work-table with 
the tall glass that held her hyacinths, the flowers 
she was so fond of; there the rug for her terrier 
to lie on. Yonder, under the fig-tree, hung 
the cage with her favourite canary; and here 
were the very books she used to read long ago 
—Petrarch and Tennyson and Ubland. There 
was a flower to mark a place in the volume 
of Uhland, and it was at a little poem they had 
once read together. How full of memories are 
these old rooms, where we have dreamed away 
some weeks of life, if not in love, in something 
akin toit, and thus more alive to the influences 
of externals than if further gone in the passion! 
There was not a spot, not a chair, nor a window- 
seat that did not remind Calvert of some incident 
of the past. He missed his favourite song, “A 
place in thy memory, dearest,” from the piano, 
and he sought for it and put it back where it 
used to be; he then went over to her table to 
arrange the books as they were wont to be long 
ago, and came suddenly upon a small morocco 
case. He opened it. It was a miniature of 
Loyd, the man he hated the most on earth. 
It was an ill-done portrait, and gave an affected 
thoughtfulness and elevation to his calm features 
which imparted insufferable pretension to them : 
Calvert held out the picture at arm’s length, and 
laughed scornfully as he looked at it. He had 
but time to lay it down on the table when 
Emily entered the room. She approached him 
hurriedly, and with an agitated manner. “ Oh, 
Colonel Calvert——” she began. 

** Why not Harry, brother Harry, as I used 
to be, Milly dearest,” said he, as he caught her 
hand in both his own. “ What has happened to 
forfeit for me my old place in your esteem ?” 

‘Nothing, nothing, but all is so changed; 
‘ae have grown to be such a great man, and we 

ave become lost to all that goes on in the 
world.” 

“‘ And where is your sister, will she not come 
to see me?” 

* You startled her, you gave her such a shock, 
when you stood up in the boat and returned her 
salute, that she was quite overcome, and has gone 
to her room. Aunt Grainger is with her, and 
told me to say—that is, she hoped, if you would 
not take it ill, or deem it unkind a 

“Go on, dearest; nothing that comes from 
your lips can possibly seem unkind; go on.” 

* But [ cannot go on,” she cried, and burst 
into tears and covered her face with her hands, 








“T never thought—so little forethought has 
selfishness — that I was to bring sorrow and 
trouble under this roof. Go back, and tell 
your aunt that I hope she will favour me with 
five minutes of her company; that I see, what 
I greatly blame myself for not seeing before, 
how full of sad memories my presence here 
must prove. Go, darling, say this, and bid me 
good-by before you go.” 

“Oh, Harry, do not say this. I see you are 
angry with us. I see you think us all unkind ; 
but it was the suddenness of your coming; and 
Florence has grown so nervous of late, so dis- 
posed to give way to all manner of fancies.” 

“She imagines, in fact,” said he, haughtily, 
“that I have come back to persecute her with 
attentions which she has already rejected. Isn’t 
that so?” 

“No. Idon’t think—I mean Florence could 
never think that when you knew of her en- 
—" that within a few months at 

urthest e 

“Pardon me, if I stop you. Tell your sister 
from me that she has nothing to apprehend 
from any pretensions of mine. I can see that 
you think me changed, Milly; grown very old 
and very worn. Well, go back, and tell her that 
the inward change is “ greater than the out- 
ward one. Mad Harry has become as tame and 
quiet and common-place as that gentleman in 
the morocco case yonder; and if she will con- 
descend to see me, she may satisfy herself that 
neither of us in future need be deemed dangerous 
to the other.” 

There was an insolent pride in the manner of 
his delivery of these words that made Emily’s 
cheek burn as she listened, and all that her aunt 
had often told her of “ Calvert insolence” now 
came fully to her mind. 

«TI vil go and speak to my aunt,” she said, 
at last. 

* Do so,” said he, carelessly, as he threw him- 
self into a chair, and took up the book that lay 
nearest to him. He had not turned over many 
pages—he had read none—when Miss Grainger 
entered. She was flushed and flurried in man- 
ner ; but tried to conceal it. 

“We are giving you a very strange welcome, 
Colonel—Mr. Calvert ; but you know us all of 
old, and you know that dear Florry is so easily 
agitated and overcome. She is better now, 
and if you will come up-stairs to the little draw- 
ing-room, she’ll see you.” 

*T am all gratitude,” said he, with alow bow; 
“but I think it is, perhaps, better not to incon- 
venience her. A visit of constraint would be, to 
me at least, very painful. I'd rather leave the 
old memories of my happiness here undashed by 
such a shadow. Go back, therefore, and say 
that I think I understand the reason of her re- 
serve; that I am sincerely grateful for the 
thoughtful kindness she has been minded to 
observe towards me. You need not add,” said 
he, with a faint smile, “that the consideration 
in the present case was unnecessary. I am not 
so impressionable as I used to be; but assure 
her that I am very sorry for it, and that Colonel 
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Calvert, with all his successes, is not half so 
happy a fellow as mad Harry used to be without 
a guinea.” 

* But you'll not leave us ? 
to-night ?” 

“Pray excuse me. One of my objects—my 
chief one—in coming over here, was to ask your 
nieces’ acceptance of some trinkets I had brought 
for them. Perhaps this would not be a happy 
moment to ask a favour at their hands, so pray 
keep them over and make birthday presents of 
them in my name. This is for Florence—this, I 
hope Emily will not refuse.” 

* But donot go. Ientreat you not to go. I 
feel so certain that if you stay we shall all be 
so happy together. There is so much, besides, 
to talk over; and as to those beautiful things, 
for I know they must be beautiful——” 

“They are curious in their way,” said he, 
carelessly opening the clasp of one of the cases, 
and displaying before her amazed eyes a neck- 
lace of pearls and brilliants that a queen might 


You'll stay here 


wear. 

“Ob, Colonel Calvert, it would be impossible 
for my niece to accept such a costly gift as 
this. I never beheld unything so spleudid in 
my life.” 

“These ear-drops,” he continued, “are con- 
sidered fine. They were said to belong to one 
of the wives of the King of Delhi, and were re- 
puted the largest pearls in India.” 

“The girls must see them; though I protest 
and declare beforehand nothing on earth should 
induce us to accept them.” 

** Let them look well at them, then,” said he, 
‘for when you place them in my hands again, 
none shall ever behold them after.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

“I mean that I’ll throw them into the lake 
yonder. A rejected gift is too odious a memory 
to be clogged with.” 

* You couldn’t be guilty of such rash folly ?” 

* Don’t you know well that I could? Is it 
to-day or yesteiday that the Calvert nature is 
known to you? If you wish me to swear it, I 
will do so; and, what is more, I will make you 
stand by and see the water close over them.” 

“Oh, you are not changed—not in the least 
changed,” she cried, in a voice of real emotion. 

“Only in some things, perhaps,” said he, 
carelessly. “ By the way, this is a miniature 
of me—was taken in India. It is a locket on 
this side. Ask Emily to wear it, occasionally, 
for my sake.” 

“ How like; and what a splendid costume !” 

“That was my dress in full state; but I prefer 
my service uniform, and think it became me 
better.” 

“Nothing could become you better than 
this,” said she, admiringly ; and truly there was 
good warrant for the admiration ; “ but even this 


is covered with diamonds !” 

“Only a circlet and my initials. It is of 
small value. These are the baubles. Do what 
you will with them; and now good-by. Tanti 
saluti, as we used to say long ago to the ladies 





very naughty not to have given me her hand to 
kiss before we parted; but if she will conde- 
scend to wear this locket, now and then, I’ll for- 
give her. Good-by.” 

And, before Miss Grainger could reply, he had 
opened the window and was gone. 

When Calvert reached the jetty the boatman 
was not there; but the boat, with her oars, lay 
close to the steps; the chain that attached her 
to an iron ring was, however, padlocked, and 
Calvert turned impatiently back to seek the man. 
After he had gone, however, a few paces, he 
seemed to change his mind, and turned once more 
towards the lake. Taking up a heavy stone, 
he proceeded to smash the Jock on the chain. It 
was stronger than he looked for, and occupied 
some minutes ; but he succeeded at last. Just 
as he threw into the boat the loose end of the 
broken chain, he heard steps behind him; he 
turned; it was Emily running towards him at 
full speed. “Oh Harry, dear Harry!” she 
cried, “don’t go, don’t leave us; Florence is 
quite well again, and as far as ——_ will let 
her, trying to come and meet you. See, yonder 
she is, leaning on aunt’s arm.” True enough, at 
some hundred yards off, the young girl was seen 
slowly dragging her limbs forward in the direc- 
tion where they stood. 

“T have come some thousand leagues to see 
her,” said he, sternly, “ through a fatigues, 
and, perhaps, as many perils as she is encounter- 
ing.” 

“Go to her—go towards her,” cried Emily, 
reproachfully. 

“Not one step; not the breadth of a hair, 
Milly,” said he. “Tlrre is a limit to the in- 
dignity a woman may put upon a man, and your 
sister has passed it. Lf she likes to come and 
say farewell to me here, be it so; if not, I must 
go without it.” 

“Then I can tell you one thing, Colonel 
Calvert, if my sister Florence only knew of the 
words you have just spoken, she’d not move one 
other step towards you, if, if——” 

“Tf it were to save my life, you would say. 
That is not so unreasonable,” said he, with a 
saucy laugh. 

** Here is Florence come, weak and totterin 
as she is, to ask you to stay with us. You’ 
not have the heart to say No to her,” said Miss 
Grainger. 

“T don’t think we—any of us—know much 
about Mr. Calvert’s heart, or what it would 
prompt him to do,” said Emily, half indignantly, 
as she turned away. And fortunate it was she did 
turn away, since, had she met the fierce look of 
Calvert’s eyes at the moment, it would have 
chilled her very blood with fear. 

“But you'll not refuse me,” said Florence, 
laying her hand on his arm. “ You know well 
how seldom I ask favours, and how unused I am 
to be denied when I do ask.” 

“T was always your slave—I ask nothing 
better than to be so still,” he whispered in her 
ear. 

* And you will stay ?” 





—Tanti saluti de la parte mia. Tell Milly she is 





Yes, till you bid me go,” he whispered again ; 
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“but remember, too, that when I ask a favour 
T can just as little brook refusal.” : 

« We'll talk of that another time. Give me 
your arm now, and help me back to the house, 
for I feel very weak and faint. Is Milly angry 
with you?” she asked, as they walked along, 
side by side. : 

“T don’t know; perhaps so,” said he, carelessly. 

“ You used to be — good friends. I hope 
you have not fallen out?” 

“T hope not,” said he, in his former easy 
tone; “or that if we have, we may make it up 
again. Bear in mind, Florence,” added he, with 
more gravity of manner, “ that Iam a good deal 
changed from what you knew me. I have less 

ride, cherish fewer resentments, scarcely any 
foes and no affections—I mean, strong affec- 
tions. The heart you refused is now cold; the 
only sentiment left me, is a sense of gratitude. 
I can be very grateful; Iam already so.” She 
made no answer to this speech, and they re- 
entered the house in silence. 


CHAPTER XXII. A LETTER OF CONFESSIONS. 


Tue following letter from Calvert to Drayton 
was written about three weeks after the events 
of our last chapter : 

“The Villa. 

“ My dear Algernon,—I knew my black fellow 
would run you to earth, though he had not a 
word of English in his vocabulary, nor any clue 
to you, except your name and a map of England. 
lt must have, however, been his near kinsman 
—the other ‘ black gentleman’—suggested Scar- 
borough to him ; and, to this hour, 1 cannot con- 
ceive how he found you. I am overjoyed to 
hear that you could muster enough Hindostanee 
to talk with him, and hear some of those adven- 
tures which my natural modesty might have 
scrupled to tell you. It would seem, from your 
note, that he has been candour itself, and con- 
fessed much that a man of a paler and thinner 
skin might prefer to have shrouded or evaded. 
All true, D.; we have done our brigandage on 
a grand scale, and divided our prize-money with- 
out the aid of a prize-court. Keep those trinkets 
with an easy conscience, and, if they leave your 
own hands for any less worthy still, remember 
the adage, ‘Ill got, ill gone,’ and be comforted. 
I suppose you are right—you are generally 
right on a question of worldly craft and pru- 
dence—it is better not to attempt the sale of 
the larger gems in England. St. Petersburg 
and Vienna are as good markets, and safer. 

“El. J. has already told you of our escape 
into Cashmere; make him narrate the capture 
of Mansergh, and how we found the Keyserbagh 
necklace under his saddle. A Queen’s officer 
looting! Only think of the enormity! Did it 
not justify those proceedings in which Instinct 
anticipated the finding of a court-martial? The 
East and its adventures—a very bulky roll, I 
assure you—must wait tillwe meet ; and in my 
next I shall say where, and how, and when; for 
there is much that I shall tell that I could not 
write even to you, Algernon. Respect my 
delicacy, and be patient. 





* T know you are impatient to hear why I am 
not nearer England—even at Paris—and I am 
just as impatient to tell you. The address of 
this will show you where lam. All the writing 
in the world could not tell you why. No, 
Drayton; I lie awake at night, questioning, 
questioning, and in vain. I have gone to the 
nicest anatomy of my motives, dissecting fibre 
by fibre, and may I be—a Queen’s officer—if I 
can hit upon an explanation of the mystery. 
The nearest I can come is, that I feel the place 
dangerous to me, and, therefore, I cling to it. 
I know well the feeling that would draw a man 
back to the spot where he had committed a 
great crime. Blood is a very glutinous fluid, 
and has most cohesive properties; but here, in 
this place, I have done no enormities, and why 
I hug this coast, except that it be a lee-shore, 
where shipwreck is very possible, I really can- 
not make out. Not a bit in love? No, Algy. 
It is not easy for a man like me to fall in love. 
Love demands a variety of qualities, which have 
long left me, if Lever had them. I have little 
trustfulness, no credulity; I very seldom look 
back, never look forward; I neither believe in 
another, nor ask belief in myself. I have seen 
too much of life to be a dreamer—reality with 
me denies all place to mere romance. Last of 
all, I cannot argue from the existence of certain 
qualities in a woman to the certainty of her pos- 
sessing fifty others that I wish her to have. I 
only believe what I see, and my moral eyes are 
affected with cataract; and yet, with all this, 
there’s a girl here—the same, ay, the same, I 
told you of long ago—that I’d rather marry than 
I'd be King of Agra, with a British governor- 
general for my water-carrier! The most mad- 
dening of all jealousy is for a woman that one 
is not in love with! Iam not mad, most noble 
Drayton, though I am occasionally as near it as 
is safe for the surrounders. With the same de- 
termination that this girl says she'll not have 
me, have I sworn to myself she shall be mine. 
It is a fair open game, and I leave you, who 
love a wager, to name the winner. I have seen 
many prettier women—scores of cleverer ones. 
I am not quite sure that in the matter of those 
social captivations into which manner enters, she 
has any especial gifts. She is not a horsewoman, 
in the real sense of the word, which, once on a 
time, was a sine qui non of mine; nor, in fact, 
has she a peculiar excellence in anything, and 
yet she gives you the impression of being able 
to be anything she likes. She has great quick- 
ness and great adaptiveness, but she possesses 
one trait of attraction above all: she utterly 
rejects me, and sets all my arts at defiance. I[ 
saw, very soon after I came back here, that she 
was prepared for a regular siege, and expected 
a fierce love-suit on my part. I accordingly 
spiked my heavy artillery, and assumed an atti- 
tude of peace-like indolence. I lounged about, 
chiefly alone; neither avoided nor sought her, 
and, if I did nothing more, I sorely puzzled her 
as to what I could mean by my conduct. This 
was so far a success that it excited her interest, 
and I saw that she watched and was studying 
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me. She even made faint attempts at little 
confidences : ‘Saw I was unhappy—had some- 
thing on my mind;’ and, for the matter of that, 
I had plenty—plenty on my conscience, too, if 
nature had been cruel enough to have inflicted 
me with one. I, of course, said ‘No,’ to all 
these insinuations. I was not happy nor un- 
happy. If 1 sat at the table of life, and did not 
eat, it was because I had no great appetite. The 
entertainment did not amuse me much, but I 
had nowhere particularly to go to. She went 
one day so far as to hint whether I was not 
crossed in love? But I assured her not, and I 
saw her grow very pale as I said it. 1 even 
merle that though one might have two 
attacks of the malady, like the measles, the 
second one was always mild, and never hurt the 
constitution. Having thus piqued her a little 
about myself, I gradually unsettled her opinion 
on other things, frightened her by how the geo- 
logists contradict Genesis, and gave her to 
choose between Monsieur Cuvier and Moses. 
As for India, I made her believe that we were 
all heartily ashamed of what we were doing 
there, spoke of the Hindoo as the model native, 
and said that if the story of our atrocities were 
written, Europe would rise up and exterminate 
us. Hence I had not taken the C.B., nor the 
V.C., nor any other alphabetical glories. Ina 
word, Drayton, I got her into that frame of 
restlessness and fever in which all belief smacks 
of foolish credulity, and the commonest exer- 
cise of trust seems like the indulgence of a su- 
perstition. 

“All this time no mention of Loyd, not a 
hint of his existence. Yesterday, however, 
came a fellow here, a certain Mr. Stockwell, 
with a note of introduction from Loyd, calling 
him ‘my intimate friend S., whom you have 
doubtless heard of as a most successful photo- 
grapher. He is going to India with a commis- 
sion from the Queen,’ &e. We had him to dinner, 
and made him talk, as all such fellows are 
ready to talk, about themselves and the fine 
fae ge who employ them. In the evening we 
iad his portfolio and the peerage, and so de- 
lighted was the vulgar dog to have got into the 
land of coronets and strawberry-leaves, that he 
would have ignored Loyd if I had not artfully 
brought him to his recollection ; but he came to 
the memory of ‘poor Joe,’ as he called him, 
with such a compassionating pity, that I actually 
grew to like him. He had been at the vicar- 
age, too, and saw its little homely ways and 
small economies; and I laughed so heartily at 
his stupid descriptions and vapid jokes, that I 
made the ass think he was witty, and actually 
repeat them. All this time imagine Florry, pale 
as a corpse, or scarlet, either half fainting or in 
a fever, dying to burst in with an angry indig- 
nation, and yet restrained by maiden bashful- 
ness. She could bear no more by eleven o’clock, 
and went off to bed under pretence of a racking 
headache. 

“Tt is a great blow at any man’s favour ina 
woman’s esteem when you show up his par- 
ticular friend, his near intimate; and certes, I 





did not spare Stockwell. You have seen me in 
this part, and you can give me credit for some 
powers in playing it. 

“*Could that creature ever have been the 
dear friend of Joseph?’ said Milly, as he said 
good night. 

“¢*Why not ? I asked. 
for each other.’ 

* Florry was to have come out for a sail this 
morning with me, but she is not well—I suspect 
sulky—and has not appeared. I therefore give 
you the morning that I meant for her. Her 
excuses have amazed me ; because, after my last 
night’s success, and the sorry figure 1 had sue- 
ceeded in presenting L. to her, 1 half hoped my 
own chances might be looking up. In fact, 
though I have been playing a waiting game so 
patiently, to all appearance, I am driven half 
mad by self-restraint. Come what may, I must 
end this; besides, to-day is the fourth, on the 
tenth the steamer from Alexandria will touch at 
Malta; L. will therefore be at Leghorn by the 
fourteenth, and here two days alter—that is 
to say, in twelve days more my siege must be 
raised. If I were heavily ironed in a felon’s 
cell with the day of my execution fixed, I could 
not look to the time with one-half the heart- 
sinking I now feel. 

“Td give—what would I not give ?—to have 
you near me, though in my soul | know all that 
— say; how you'd preach never minding, 
etting be, and the rest of it, just as if 1 could 
cut out some other work for myself to-morrow, 
and think no more of her. But Lcannot. No, 
Drayton, I cannot. Is it not too hard for the 
fellow who cut his way through Lahore with 
sixteen followers, and made a lane through her 
Majesty’s light cavalry, to be worsted, deteated, 
and disgraced by a young girl, who has neither 
rank, riches, nor any remarkable beauty to her 
share, but is simply sustained by the resolve 
that she’ll not have me! Mind, D., I have 
given her no opportunity of saying this since I 
came last here: on the contrary, she would, if 
questioned, be ready—I’d swear to it she would 
—to say, ‘Calvert paid me no attentions, nor 
made any court to me.’ She is very truthful in 
everything, but who is to say what her woman’s 
instinct may not have revealed to her of my 
love? Has not the woman a man loves always 
a private key to his heart, and doesn’t she go 
and tumble its contents about, just out of 
curiosity, ten times a day? Not that she’d ever 
find a great deal either in or on mine. Neither 
the indictments for murder or manslaughter, 
nor that other heavier charge for H. T., have 
left their traces within my pericardium, and I 
could stand to back myself not to rave in a 
compromising fashion if | had a fever to-morrow. 
But how hollow all this boasting, when that girl 
within the closed window-shutter yonder delies 
me—ay, defies me! Is she to go off to her 
wedding with the inner consciousness of this 
victory? ‘There’s the thought that is driving 
me mad, and will, I am certain, end by pro- 
ducing some dire mischief—what the doctors 
call a lesion—in this unhappy brain of mine. 
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And now, as I sit here in listless idleness, that 
other fellow is hastening across Egypt, or 
ploughing his way through the Red Sea, to come 
and marry her! I ask you, D., what amount 
of philosophy is required to bear up under 
this ? 

“T conclude I shall leave this some time next 
week—not to come near England, though—for I 
foresee that it will soon be out where, how, and 
with whom I have been spending my holidays. 
Fifty fellows must suspect, and some half-dozen 
must know all about it. America, I take it, 
must be my ground—as well there as anywhere 
else—but I can’t endure a plan, so enough of 
this. Don’t write to me till you hear again, for 
I shall leave this certainly, though where for, not 
so certain. 

“ What a deal of trouble and uncertainty that 
girl might spare me if she’d only consent to say 
*Yes.’ If pom her alone this evening, I half 
think I shall ask her. 

“ Farewell for a while, and believe me, 
** Yours ever, 
* Harry C. 

“P.S. Nine o’clock, evening. Came down to 
dinner looking exceedingly pretty, and dressed 
to perfection. All spite and malice, I’m certain. 
Asked me to take her out to sail to-morrow. 
We are to go off on an exploring expedition to 
an island—‘ que sais je ?” 

“ The old Grainger looks on me with aunt-like 
eyes. She has seen a bracelet of carbuncles in 
dull gold, the like of which Loyd could not give 
her were he to sell justice for twenty years to 
come. I have hinted that I mean them for my 
mother-in-law whenever I marry, and she under- 
stands that the parentage admits of a repre- 
sentative. All this is very ignoble on my part ; 
but if I knew of anything meaner that would 
ensure me success, I’d do it also, 

“What a stunning vendetta on this girl, if 
she were at last to consent, to find out whom 
she had married, and what. Think of the winter 
nights’ tales, of the charges that hang over me, 
and their penalties. Imagine the Hue and Cry 
as light reading for the honeymoon!” 


He added one line on the envelope, to say he 
would write again on the morrow; but this pro- 
mise he did not keep. 


CHAPTER XXIII. A STORM. 

Tue boat excursion mentioned in Calvert’s 
letter was not the only pleasure-project of that 
day. It was settled that Mr. Stockwell should 
come out and give Milly alesson in photography, 
in which, under Loyd’s former guidance, she had 
already made some progress. He was also to give 
Miss Grainger some flower-seeds of a very rare 
kind, of which he was carrying a store to the 
Pasha of Egypt, and which required some peculiar 
skill in the sowing. They were to dine, too, at a 
little rustic house beside the lake ; and, in fact, 
the day was to be one of festivity and enjoyment. 
The morning broke splendidly ; and though a 
few clouds lingered about the Alpine valleys, 
the sky over the lake was cloudiess, and the 





water was streaked and marbled with those parti- 
coloured lines which Italian lakes wear in the 
hot days of midsummer. It was one of those 
autumnal mornings in which the mellow colour- 
ing of the mature season blends with the soft air 
and gentle breath of spring, and all the features 
of landscape are displayed in their fullest beauty. 
Calvert and Florence were to visit the Isola de 
San Giulic, and bring back great clusters of the 
flowers of the “San Guiseppe” trees, to deck 
the dinner-table. They were also to go on as 
far as Pella for ice or snow, to cool their wine, 
the voyage being, as Calvert said, a blending of 
the picturesque with the profitable. 

Before breakfast was over the sky grew slightly 
overcast, and a large mass of dark cloud stood 
motionless over the summit of Monterone. 

“ What will the weather do, Carlo?” asked 
Calvert of the old boatman of the villa, as he 
came to say that all was in readiness. 

“Who knows, ’cellenza?” said he, with a 
native shrug of the shoulders. ‘* Monterone is a 
big traitor of a mountain, and there’s no be- 
lieving him. If that cloud scatters, the day 
will be fine; if the wind brings down fres 
clouds from the Alps, it will come on a ‘bur- 
rasca.’” 

* Always a burrasca; how I am sick of your 
burrasea,” said he, contemptuously. “If you 
were only once in your life to see a real storm, 
how you’d despise those petty jobbles, in which 
rain and sleet play the loudest part.” 

“What does he say of the weather?” asked 
Florence, who saw that Calvert had walked on 
to a little point with the old man, to take a 
freer view of the lake. 

“He says, that if it neither blows hard nor 
rains, it will probably be fine. Just what he 
has told us every day since I came here.” 

“ What about this fine trout that you spoke 
of, Carlo ?” 

“Tt is at Gozzano, ’cellenza; we can take it 
as we go by.” 

* But we are going exactly in the opposite 
direction, my worthy friend; we are going to 
the island, and to Pella.” 

“That is different,”’ said the old man, with 
another shrug of the shoulders. 

“ Didu’t you hear thunder? I’msure I did,” 
cried Miss Grainger. 

“Up yonder it’s always growling,” said Cal- 
vert, pomting towards the Simplon. “It is 
the first welcome travellers get when they pass 
the summit.” 

“Have you spoken to him, Milly, about Mr. 
Stockwell ? ill he take him up at Orta, and 
land him here?” asked Miss Grainger, in a 
whisper. 

“No, aunt; he hates Stockwell, he says. 
Carlo can take the blue boat and fetch him. 
They don’t want Carlo, it seems.” 

“And are you going without a boatman, 
Florry ?” asked her aunt. 

“Of course we are: Two are quite cargo 
enough in that small skiff, and I trust I 
am as skilful a pilot as any Ortese fisherman,” 
broke in Calvert. 
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“Oh, I never disputed your skill, Mr. Cal- 
vert.” 

“ What, then, do you scruple to confide your 
niece to me?” said he, with alow whisper, in 
which the tone was more of menace than mere 
inquiry. “Is this the first time we have ever 
gone out in a boat together ?” 

She muttered some assurance of her trustful- 
ness, but so confusedly, and with such embar- 
rassment, as to be scarcely intelligible. “There! 
that was certainly thunder!” she cried. 

“There are not three days in three months in 
ihis place without thunder. It is the Italian 
privilege, I take it, to make always more noise 
than mischief.” 

“ But will you go if it threatens so much?” 
said Miss Grainger. 

“ Ask Florry. For my part, I think the day 
will be a glorious one.” 

“T’m certain it will,” said Florence, gaily ; 
“and I quite agree with what Harry said last 
night. Disputing about the weather has the 
same effect as firing great guns: it always brings 
down the rain.” 

Calvert smiled graciously at hearing himself 
quoted. It was the one sort of flattery he liked 
the best, and it rallied him out of his dark 
humour. “ Are you ready ?’—he had almost 
added “dearest,” and only caught himself in 
time—perhaps, indeed, not completely in time— 
for she blushed, as she said, “ Eecomi.” 

The sisters affectionately embraced each other. 
Emily even ran after Florence to kiss her once 
again, after parting, and then Florry took Cal- 
vert’s arm, and hastened away tothe jetty. “I 
declare,” said she, as she stepped into the boat, 
“this leave-taking habit, when one is going out 
to ride, or to row, or to walk for an hour, is about 
the stupidest thing I know of.” 

“T always said so. It’s like making one’s 
will every day before going down to dinner. It 
is quite true you may chance to die before the 
dessert, but the mere possibility should not in- 
terfere with your asking for soup. No, no, 
Florry, you are to steer; the tiller is yours for 
to-day ; my post is here ;” and he stretched him- 
self at the bottom of the boat, and took out his 
cigar. The light breeze was just enough to 
move the little lateen sail, and gradually it filled 
out, and the skiff stole quietly away from shore, 
without even a ripple on the water. 

“ What’s the oe, Florry? ‘Hope at the 
helm, pleasure at the prow,’ or is it love at the 
helm ?” 

“A bad steersman, I should say; far too 
capricious,” cried she, laughing. 

“T don’t know. I think he has one wonder- 
fulattribute ; he has got wings to fly away with 
whenever the boat is in danger, and I believe it 
is pretty much what love does always.” 

“Can’t say,” said she, carelessly. “Isn’t 
- a net yonder? Oughtn’t we to steer clear 
of it 

“Yes. Let her fall off—so—that’s enough. 
What anice light hand you have.” 

_ “Ona horse, they tell me, my hand is very 
light.” 


* How Idlike to see you on my Arab ‘Said.’ 
Such a creature! so large-eyed, and with such a 
full nostril, the face so concave in front, the 
true Arab type, and the jaw a complete semi- 
circle. How proud he’d look under you, with 
that haughty snort he gives, as he bends his 
knee. He was the present of a great Rajah to 
me—one of those native fellows we are gra- 
ciously pleased to call rebels, because they don’t 
fancy to be slaves. Two years ago he owned a 
territory about the size of half Spain, and he is 
now something like a brigand chief, with a few 
hundred followers.” 

“ Dear Harry, do not talk of India—at least 
not of the mutiny.” 

“Mutiny! Why call it mutiny, Florry? 
Well, iove, I have done,” he muttered, for the 
word escaped him, and he feared how she might 
resent it. 

* Come back to my lightness of hand.” 

“Or of heart, for I sorely suspect, Florence, 
the quality is not merely a manual one.” 

“ Am I steering well ?” 

* Perfectly. Would that I could sail on and 
on for ever thus : 


Over an ocean just like this, 
A life of such untroubled bliss.” 


Calvert threw in a sentimental glance with 
this quotation. 

“In other words, an existence of nothing to 
do,” said she, laughing, “with an excellent 
cigar to beguile it.” 

“Well, but ‘ladye faire,’ remember that I 
have earned some repose. I have not been alto- 
gether a carpet knight. I have had my share 
of lance and spear, and amongst fellows who 
handle their weapons neatly. 

“You are dying to get back to Ghoorkas and 
Sikhs; but I won’t have it. Id rather hear 
Metastasio or Petrarch, just now.” 

“ What if I were to quote something appo- 
site, though it were only prose—something out 
of the Promessi Sposi ?” 

She made no answer, and turned away her 
head. 

“Put up your helm a little: let the sails 
draw freely. This is very enjoyable; it is a 
right royal luxury. I’m not sure Antony ever 
had his galley steered by Cleopatra; had he ?” 

**T don’t know; but I do know that I am not 
Cleopatra nor you Antony.” 

“How readily you take one up for a foolish 
speech, as if these rambling indiscretions were 
not the soul of such converse as ours. They 
are like the squalls, that only serve to increase 
our speed and never risk our safety, and, some- 
how, I feel to-day as if my temper was all of 
that fitful and capricious kind. I suppose it is 
over-happiness. Are you happy, Florry ?” asked 
he, after a pause. 

“Tf you mean, do I enjoy this glorious day 
and our sail, yes, intensely. Now, what am [ 
todo? ‘The sail is flapping in spite of me.” 

* Because the wind has chopped round, and 
is coming from the eastward. eae your helm, 





and Jet her find her own way. We have the 
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noble privilege of not caring whither. Howshe 
spins through it now.” 

“Tt is immensely exciting,” said she, and her 
colour heightened as she spoke. 

“Have you superstitions about dates?” he 
asked, after another pause. 

“No; I don’t think so. My life has been so 
uneventful. Few days record anything memo- 
rable. But why did you ask ?” 

“T am—I am a devout believer in lucky and 
unlucky days, and had I only bethought me this 
was a Friday, I’'d have put off our sail till to- 
morrow.” 

“Tt is strange to see a man like you attach 
importance to these things.” 

“ And yet it is exactly men like me who do so. 
Superstitions belong to hardy, stern, rugged 
races, like the northmen, even more than the 
natives of southern climes. Too haughty and 
too self-dependent to ask counsel from others 
like themselves, they seek advice in the occult 
signs and faint whispers of the natural world. 
Would you believe it, that I cast a horoscope 
last night to know if I should succeed im the 
next project I undertock ?” 

* And what was the answer ?” 

“ An enigma to this purpose: that if what I 
undertook corresponded with the entrance of 
Orion into the seventh house——Why are you 
laughing ?” 

“Ts it not too absurd to hear such nonsense 
from you ?” 

“Was it not the grotesque homage of the 
witch made Macbeth a murderer? What are 
you doing, child? Luff—luff up; the wind is 
freshening.” 

“T begin to think there should be a more 
skilful hand on the tiller. It blows freshly now.” 

“In three days more, Florence,” said he, 
gravely, “it will be exactly two years since we 
sailed here all alone. Those two years have 
been to me like a long, long life, so much of 
danger and trouble and suffering have been com- 
passed in them. Were I to tell you all, you'd 
own that few men could have borne my burden 
without being crushed by it. It was not death 
in any common shape that I confronted; but I 
must not speak of this. What I would say is, 
that through all the perils I passed, one image 
floated before me—one voice was in my ear. It 
was yours.” 

“Dear Harry, let me implore you not to go 
back to these things.” 

“T must, Florence—I must,” said he, still 
more sadly. “If I pain you, it is only your fair 
share of suffering.” 

“My fair share! And why ?” 

* For this reason. When I knew you first, 
I was a worn-out, weary, heart-sick man of the 
world. Young as I was, I was weary of it all; 
I thought I had tasted of whatever it had of 
sweet or bitter. I had no wish to renew my ex- 

eriences. I felt there was a road to go, and I 
egan my life-journey without interest, or 
anxiety, or hope. You taught me otherwise, 
Florence ; you revived the heart that was all 
but cold, and brought it back to life and 





energy; you inspired me with high ambitions 
and noble desires; you gave confidence where 
there had been distrust, and hope where there 
had been indifference.” 

“There, there!” cried she, eagerly; “there 
comes another squall. You must take the helm ; 
I am getting frightened.” 

** You are calmer than I am, Florence dearest. 
Hear me out. Why, I ask you—why call me 
back to an existence which you intended to make 
valueless to me? Why ask me to go a road 
where you refused to journey ?” 

“Do come here! I know not what I am 
doing. And see, it grows darker and darker 
over yonder !” 

“You steered me into stormier waters, and 
had few compunctions for it. Hear me out, 
Florence. For you I came back to a life that 
I ceased to care for; for you I took on me cares, 
and dangers, and crosses, and conquered them 
all ; for you I won honours, high rewards, and 
riches, and now I come to lay them at your 
feet, and say, ‘Weigh all these against the 
proofs of that other man’s affection. Put 
into one scale these successes, won alone for 
you; these trials, these wounds—and into the 
other some humdrum letters of that good- 
enough creature, who is no more worthy of you 
than he has the courage to declare it.’ ” 

As he spoke, a clap of thunder, sharp as a 
cannon-shot, broke above their heads, and a 
squall struck the boat aloft, bending her over 
till she half filled with water, throwing at the 
same time the young girl from her place to the 
lee-side of the boat. 

Lifting her up, Calvert placed her on the seat, 
while he supported her with one arm, and with 
the other hand grasped the tiller. 

“Ts there danger?” whispered she, faintly. 

“No, dearest, none. T’ll bale out the water 
when the wind lulls a little. Sit close up here, 
and all will be well.” 

The boat, however, deeply laden, no longer 
rose over the waves, but dipped her bow and 
took in more water at every plunge. 

“Tell me this hand is mine, my own dearest 
Florence—mine for ever, and see how it will 
nerve my arm. I am powerless if I am hope- 
less. Tell me that I have something to live for, 
and I live.” 

“Oh, Harry, is it when my heart is dying 
with fear that you ask me this? Is it generous 
—is it fair? There! the sailis gone! the ropes 
are torn across.” 

“Tt is only the jib, darling, and we shall be 
better without it. Speak, Florence! say it is 
my own wife I am saving—not the bride of that 
man, who, if he were here, would be at your feet 
in craven terror this instant.” 

“There goes the mast !” 

At the word the spar snapped close to the 
thwart and fell over the side, carrying the sail 
with it. The boat now lay with one gunwale 
completely under water, helpless and water- 
logged. A wild shriek burst from the girl, who 
thought all was lost. 

“Courage, dearest — courage! she’ll float 
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still. Hold close to me, and fear nothing. It 
is not Loyd’s arm you have to trust to, but that 
of one who never knew terror !” 

The waves surged up now with every heaving 
of the boat, so as to reach their breasts, and, 
sometimes striking on the weather-side, broke 
in great sheets of water over them. 

“Ob, can you save us, Harry—can you save 
us ?” cried she. 

“Yes, if there’s aught worth saving,” said 
he, sternly. “It is not safety that I am think- 
ing of; it is what is to come after. Have I 
your promise? Are you mine?” 

“Oh! do not ask me this; have pity on me.” 

“Where is your pity for me? Be quick, or 
it will be too late. Answer me—mine or his ?” 

“His to the last!” cried she, with a wild 
shriek ; and, clasping both her hands above her 
head, she would have fallen had he not held her. 

“One chance more. Refuse me, and I leave 
you to your fate!” he cried, sternly. 

She could not speak, but in the agony of her 
terror she threw her arms around and clasped 
him wildly. The dark dense cloud that rested on 
the lake was rent asunder by a flash of lightning 
at the instant, and a sound like a thousand 
great guns shook the air. The wind, skimming 
the sea, carried sheets of water along and almost 
submerged the boat as they passed. 

“Yes or no!” shouted Calvert, anadly, as he 
struggled to disengage himself from her grasp. 

“No!” she cried, with a wild yell that rung 
above all the din of the storm, and as she said it 
he threw her arms wide and flung her from him. 
Then, tearing off his coat, plunged into the lake. 


The thick clouds as they rolled down from the 
Alps to meet the wind, settled over the lake, 
making a blackness almost like night, and only 
broken by the white flashes of the lightning. 
The thunder rolled out as it alone does in these 
mountain regions, where the echoes keep on re- 
peating till they fill the very air with their 
deafening clamour. Scarcely was Calvert a few 
yards from the boat than he turned to swim 

ack to her, but already was she hid from his 
view. The waves ran high, and the drift foam 
blinded him at every instant. He shouted aloud 
at the top of his voice; he screamed “ Florence! 
Florence!” but the din around drowned his 
weak efforts, and he could not even hear his 
own words. With his brain mad by excitement, 
he fancied every instant that he heard his name 
called, and turned, now hither, now thither, in 
wild confusion. Meanwhile, the storm deepened, 
and the wind smote the sea with frequent claps, 
sharp and sudden as the rush of steam from 
some great steam-pipe. Whether his head reeled 
with the terrible uproar around, or that his 
mind gave way between agony and doubt, who 
can tell? He swam madly on and on, breasting 
the waves with his strong chest, and lost to 
almost all consciousness, save of the muscular 
effort he was making—none saw him more ! 


The evening was approaching, the storm had 
subsided, and the tall Alps shone out in all the 





eak ; and the blue lake at the foot, in its wave- 
ess surface, repeated all their grand outlines 
and all their glorious tints. The water was 
covered with row-boats in every direction, sent 
out to seek for Florence and her companion. 
They were soon perceived to cluster round one 
spot, where a dismasted boat lay half-filled with 
water, and a figure, as of a girl sleeping, lay in 
the stern, her head resting on the gunwale. 
It was Florence, still breathing, still living, but 
terror-stricken, lost to all consciousness, her 
limbs stiffened with cold. She was lifted into 
a boat and carried on shore. 

Happier for her the long death-like sleep— 
that lasted for days—than the first vague 
dawn of consciousness, when her senses re- 
turning, brought up the terrible memory of the 
storm, and the last scene with Calvert. With a 
heart-rending cry for merey she would start up in 
bed, and, before her cry had well subsided, would 
come the consciousness that the peril was past, 
and then, with a mournful sigh, would she sink 
back again to try and regain sufficient self-con- 
trol to betray nothing; not even of him who 
had deserted her. 

Week after week rolled by, and she made but 
slow progress towards recovery. There was 
not, it is true, what the doctors could pro- 
nounce to be malady — her heightened pulse 
alone was feverish—but a great shock had shaken 
her, and its effects remained in an utter apathy 
and indifference to everything around her. 

She wished to be alone—to be left in complete 
solitude, and the room darkened. The merest 
stir or movement in the house jarred on her 
nerves and irritated her, and with this came 
back paroxysms of excitement that recalled the 
storm and the wreck. Sad, therefore, and sor- 
rowful to see as were the long hours of her 
dreary apathy, they were less painful than these 
intervals of acute sensibility; and between the 
two her mind vibrated. 

One evening, about a month after the 
wreck, Emily came down to her aunt’s room to 
say that she had been speaking about Joseph to 
Florry. “I was telling her how he was detained 
at Calcutta, and could not be here before the 
second mail from India; and her reply was, ‘ It 
is quite as well. He will be less shocked when 


he sees me.’ ” 

“Has she never asked about Calvert,” asked 
the old lady. 

“Never. Not once. I half suspect, how- 


ever, that she overheard us that evening when 
we were talking of him, and wondering that he 
had never been seen again. For she said after- 
wards, ‘ Do not say before me what you desire me 
not to hear, for I hear frequently when I am un- 
able to speak, or even make a sign in reply.’ ” 

“ But it is strange that nothing should ever 
be known of him.” 

“No, aunt. Carlo says several have been 
drowned in this lake whose bodies have never 
been found. He has some sort of explanation, 
about deep currents that set in amongst the rocks 
at the bottom, which I could not understand.” 





varied colours of rock, or herbage, or snow- 





The days dragged on as before. Miss 
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Grainger, after some struggles about how to 
accomplish the task, took courage, and wrote to 
Miss Sophia Calvert, to inform her of the dis- 
astrous event which had occurred, and the loss 
of her cousin. ‘The letter was, however, left 
without any acknowledgment whatever, and save 
in some chance whisperings between Emily and 
her aunt, the name of Calvert was never spoken 
of again. 

Only a few days before Christmas a telegraph 
told them that Loyd had reached Trieste, 
and would be with them in a few days. By 
this time Florence had recovered much of her 
strength and some of her looks. She was glad, 
very glad, to hear that Joseph was coming ; but 
her joy was not excessive. Her whole nature 
seemed to have been toned down by that terrible 
incident to a state of calm resignation to accept 
whatever came with little of joy or sorrow; to 
submit to, rather than partake of, the changeful 
fortunes of life. It was thus Loyd found her when 
he came, and, to his thinking, she was more 
charming, more lovable, thanever. The sudden 
caprices, which so often had worried him, were 
gone, and in their place there was a gentle tran- 
quillity of character which suited every trait of 
his own nature, and rendered her more than ever 
companionable to him. Warned by her aunt and 
sister to avoid the topic of the storm, he never 
alluded to it in any shape to Florence; but one 
evening, as, after a long walk together, she lay 
down to rest before tea-time, he took Milly’s arm 
and led her into the garden. 

“She has told me all, Milly,” said he, with 
some emotion; “at least, all that she can re- 
member of that terrible day.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. THE LAST AND THE SHORTEST. 


Loyp was married to Florence; they went to 
India, and in due time—even earlier than due 
time—he was promoted from rank to rank till he 
reached the dignity of chief judge of a district, 
a position which he filled with dignity and credit. 

Few were more prosperous in all the relations 
of their lives. They were fortunate in almost 
everything, even to their residence near Simlah, 
on the slope of the Himalaya: they seemed to 
have all the goods of fortune at their feet. In 
India, where hospitality is less a virtue than a 
custom, Loyd’s house was much frequented, his 
own agreeable manners, and the charming quali- 
ties of his wife, had given them a wide-spread 
notoriety, and few journeyed through their dis- 
trict without seeking their acquaintance. 

“You don’t know who is coming here to 


| dinner to-day, Florry,” said Loyd, one morning 








at breakfast ; ‘‘some one you will be glad to 
see, even for a memory of Europe—Stockwell.” 

Stockwell? I don’t remember Stockwell.” 

“Not remember him? And he so full of the 
charming reception you gave him at Orta, where 
he photographed the villa, and you and Emily in 
the porch, and Aunt Grainger washing her 
poodle in the flower-garden ?” 


us have a copy of it, he was so afraid Aunt 
Grainger would take it ill; and then he went 
away very suddenly; if I mistake not, he was 
called off by telegram on the very day he was 
to dine with us.” 

“Perhaps he’ll have less compunctions now 
that your aunt is so unlikely to see herself so 
immortalised. I’m to go over to Behasana to 
fetch him, and I'll ask if he has a copy.” 


His day’s duties over, Loyd went across to the 
camp where his friend Stockwell was staying. 
He brought him back, and the photographs 
were soon produced. 

“ My wife,” said Loyd, “ wishes to see some 
of her old Italian scenes. Have you any of 
those you took in Italy ?” 

“ Yes, | have some half-dozen yonder. There 
they are, with their names on the back of them. 
This was the little inn you recommended me 
to stop at, with the vine terrace at the back of 
it. Here, you see the clump of cypress-trees 
next the boat-house.” 

“ Ay, but she wants a little domestic scene 
at the villa, with her aunt making the morning 
toilet of her poodle. Have you got that ?” 

“To be sure I have; and—not exactly as a 
pendant to it, for it is terrific rather than droll— 
T have g>t a storm-scene that I took the morn- 
ing I caine away. ‘The horses were just being 
harnessed, for I received a telegram informing 
me I must be at Ancona two days earlier than 
T looked for to catch the India mail, and I was 
taking the last view before I started. I was in 
a tremendous hurry, and the whole thing is 
smudged and scarce distinguishable. It was 
the grandest storm I ever witnessed. The whole 
sky grew black, and seemed to descend to meet 
the lake, as it was lashed to fury by the wind. 
I had to get a peasant to hold the instrument 
for me as I caught one effect—merely one. The 
moment was happy, it was just when a great 
glare of lightning burst through the black mass 
of cloud, and lit up the centre of the lake, at 
the very moment that a dismasted boat was 
being drifted along to, 1 suppose, certain de- 
struction. Here it is, and here are, as well as 
I can make out, two figures. They are cer- 
tainly figures, blurred as they are, and that 
is clearly a woman clinging to a man who is 
throwing her off: the action is plainly that. IL 








“Qh, to be sure I do, but he would never let 


have called it a Rent in a Cloud.” 

* Don’t bring this to-day, Stockwell,” said 
Loyd, as the cold sweat burst over his face and 
forehead ; “and, when you talk of Orta to my 
wife, say nothing of the Rent in a Cloud.” 
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